





LECTURES ON POETRY, BY FT. CAMPBELL. 


LECTURE NX. 
Concluston of Lecture.—The Greek Drama— Aeschylus. 

Ascuytvs, the proper founder of Greek tragedy, was born, according 
to the testimony of the Arundel marbles, in the last year of the 63d 
Olympiad, or 525 years before Christ. It is probable that his family 
was noble, tor his brother had a high command in the Athenian army 
at the battle of Marathon, a period when the aristocracy of Athens were 
still in possession of the principal offices of public trust. His father, 
Euphorion, was of Eleusis, a city of Attica, where the Iighest of 
Pagan mysteries, those of Ceres, were celebrated. It is a disputed 
point whether our poet was initiated in those mysteries. Certain 
it is, that he was publicly accused of having divulged them on_ the 
stage. According to one tradition, he obtained his acquittal before 
the Areopagus, by disproving his alleged initiation; yet Aristotle's 
allusion to the charge seems rather to indicate his beliet that the 
poet was acquainted with the Eleusinian secrets. 

Cicero assures us, that the. great tragedian was a Pythagorean in 
his principles. It is interesting to imagine his gifted faculties ex- 
panding in a school of philosophy so distinguished, as the Samian was, 
for cherishing the principles of freedom, and for meulcating a mer- 
eiful and pure moraiity. Yet the simple fact of Aeschylus having 
been a Pythagorean, furnishes no clue to either an extensive or minute 
knowledge of his intellectual history. It is beyond any man’s power 
to tell us exactly what the followers of Pythagoras believed, in’ the 
time of .Eschylus. Almost all that passes for the history of the Sage 
of Samos is entitled to as little belief as the Adventures of Amadis de 
Gaul. Of Pythagoras’s great and beneficent influence on the con- 
temporary world, there is certainly no room to doubt; and, im all 
probability, the science of numbers and pure mathematics was con- 
siderably indebted to him. But the testimony of Aristotle goes deeply 
against the supposition of his scientific discoveries having been mo- 
mentous : and though many of the sentiments of the, so ealled, golden 
verses of Pythagoras are beautiful, and may be genume, yet it cannot 
be pretended that the fragment itself is either uninterpolated, or oldei 
than the age of Plato, if it be so old. 

All the information indeed that can be gathered respecting s- 
chylus is seattered, obscure, and perplexing. In compliance with the 
general voice of tradition, we must ascribe to him the invention of 
every thing that is most important to tragedy, both in its spirit and its 
form of representation, and among these the invention of stage dialogue. 
—It appears at the same time, that he began his dramatic career at 
the age of twenty-five ; and yet he was forty years of age, as the Arundel 
marbles attest, when he gained his first prize in tragedy. According 
to these facts, he must have been foiled for fifteen years in the outset 
of his course by competitors, who cither wrote monological plays,” or 
who must have borrowed the invention of dialogue from himself, if 
they beat him with tragedies in which two speakers were introduced, 
Unhappily. the ravages of time have left us not a sing'e work of Pra- 
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tinas, or Cheerilus, or Phrynicus, by which we might have judged , 
the first rivals of ‘Eschylus. 

At the period of the battle of Marathon, he wust have been tive ay) 
thirty: and on that occasion, as well as afterwards, at Salamis and 
Platwea, he distinguished himself by personal courage, amidst the braves: 
veneration of the Athenians. Shortly betore his death, he is said ¢ 
have composed his own epiti iph, in which he made no allusion to his 
poctry, but only challenged posterity to remember his milit: ary fame 
fhe wish was natural. It was fair that he should foresee his Own 
poctical immortality, but the feats of his martial prowess could not, 
hike his works, speak for themselves. 

lor sixteen years atter his first victory, he kept possession ot the 
tragic throne: but at the end of that period Sophocles, thou a}; by 
many years his junior, disputed with him, and obtained the supremacy 
Chagrin at this circumstance Is said to have driven him from hom 
to the court of Tliero, King of Sicily, whese hospitality was at the 
same time shared by the poets Epicharmus, Snnonides, and Pindar. 
But his emigration has becn ascribed to other causes, and particularly 
to the offence he had given by the disclosure of religious mysteries, 
lt appears, however, that he must have paid more than one visit to 
Sicily, for he certainly returned and contended on the Athenian stage, 


itter his defeat by Sophocles ; and Llerman even sends him tour times 
to Sicily. bhis | mt remy val Wiis, in all probability, owing to political 
causes. If we compare the speech in favour of the Arecopagua, 


which he puts into the mouth of Minerva, in the play of “Phe Furies, 
with the political circumstances of his times, we can regard -Eschylus 
in no other light than that of a bold and vehement supporter of the 
Athenian aristocracy, defending a court of justice, that was the last 
bulwark of its cause. Possibly he had himseli owed gratitude to the 
\reopagus, for having protected him against the bigotry of the vulgar 
lt is certain that he died at Gela, m Sicily, and that the inhabitants 
of that city gave him an honourable tomb. — Eis sons, Euphorion and 
Bion, and his ne phew, Philocles, are said to have retouched his pieces. 
Whatever offence he had given the Athenians, its memory was oblite- 
rated by his death. They decreed rewards for the renewed repre- 
sentations of his tragedies,—pno insignificant mark of respect from a 
people who had stall great dramatic authors alive to feed their love of 
novelty with fresh original productions ; and the Athenian youth re a 
his poetry at public festivals, with branches of myrtle in their hands. 

It has been mentioned, that the rival dramatists of Athens 
contended for the prize with tetralogics, or suites of four pieces, 
consisting of three tragedies and a satyrie drama. Barthelemi con- 
ceives, that this custom of striving with pluralities of plays began in 
the time of Aeschylus ; and that it continued for about a century. Det 
itis clear, that it did not continue an unbroken custom: for it is men- 
tioned by Suidas, that Sophocles measured drama against drama, and 
not tetralogies, with his rivals; and there are other — that the 
tragic poets Were sometimes crowned for single productions 

Ln the case of contests with tetralogies, the Athenian stage, if we 
were to believe Madame Dacier, must have often exhibited as manv 4 
axteen dramas in the course of a single day. The absurdity of this sap 
position scarcely needs to be exposed, A Greek travedy could not hia 
een well performed in much less than two hours; but, supposins itt 
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have occupie.l litthke more than an hour, the stn must have set and 
risen again upon a sleepy audience, before sixteen picces could have 
ben got through. Passionately fond of their drama as the Athe- 
nians Were, the daylight, im the spring-season, when their theatres 
were opened, could not have suiliced for the re presenti ition of more 
han six or eight pieces: and we can scarcely imagme their Inghly 
excited sensibilities not to have been exhausted by a sull smaller nam- 
ber. At the same time itis by no means improb; ible that the perform 
ance sometimes outlasted the di Wight, and that the terrors of some of 
‘heir tragedies were heihtened by an illuminated represent ttion in the 

lit or twill; elt. The Furie S, in ‘the Kumenides of sels lus, are dis- 
oa by torch- light, which would seem to unply, that the scene of 
their eXit was duck. and their departure was through the orchestra, 
which could not have been artifici ally darkened. 

The Greek Drama was highly national and mythological. A modern 
poet looks round to the whole world for a choice of subje cts; but nothing 
In high poetry ples ased the Greeks that had not a reference both to 
their Gods and their great families. Their traditions, too, m= spite 
of their extravagance, had a mock-historical connexion of events, as 
causes and COUSEQUENCES, from the beginning of time down to the 


dawning of credible history. Oracles were fulfilled by catasiiophes 
which produced fresh or: icles, and “* in their turn, were consum- 
mated by new re-act ions of fatality. Calamity was not pictured asa 


mere individual inischanee, but as an inheritance cutailed on races and 
families. As thus no fable stood alone, every legend must have sug- 
gested a group of other legends to the imagination of a Greek, The 
Cyclic poets attempted to embody the whole tissue of those national 
traditions in epic poetry ; and in like manner it can scarcely be doubted 
that the tragic poets dramatized, among them, the whole mythology 
and heroic history of Greece. Tfow far the entire works of any single 

tragedian appro: iched to the character of a C yelic body of dramatic 
poetry, is not ascertainable from the wreck of them which has reached 

; butit is clear that their poets frequently devoted successive dramas 
to "the memory of individual heroes and families. For example, Sophocles 
twice celebrated Iphigenia, Philoctetes, and others ; and three of his 
extant plays relate to the tannly of Csdipus. 

So also in the remains of Aeschylus, there are three tragedics on the 
misfortunes of Agamemnon and his houschold; indeed we have no 
extant piece of Esc thylus, except the Persians, th: it was a single piece ; 
and the fact of his having freque ntly written several tragedies on single 
subjects is indubitable. — [It is, moreover, the opinion of a respeet ishle 
portion of modern scholars, that JEschylus not only composed his 
pieces, with very few exceptions, in trilogic 's, but that there was not a 
mere continuity of subject, but an unity of design in each trilogy, ren- 
dering its three parts only so many acts ofa great drama. In this light 
alone, namely, as a dramatist of trilogie S, ought Mschylus to be consi- 
dered, according to the advocates of this theory ; and by this expansive 
desivn of his works, they distinguish him from the two ‘other great tra- 
gedians. It is allowed on all hands, that the two CE dipuses and the An- 
‘gone of Sophocl:s constitute no proper trilogy. But the case (say the 
Writers to whom we allude) is tot: lly different with these three pieces, 
the Agamemnon. the Choe phora, and the Furies, which were produced 
by the y poct at the same period, were acted in aeemiitis Cc SUucCeSSION on 
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the same day, and, according to Mr. Schlegel, have a striking ges: \ 
considered as one great drama, to the trage dy of Macbeth. W; ith mu 
ingenuity and research, Professor Welcher, of Bonn, has invest; ates 
whatever traditions can be found respecting the lost tracedies of 
Eschylus ; and has given a conjecturi il account of twenty of his tri 
Lies, all of which, he is positive, must have possessed the same int a. 
nal tripartite harmony as works of art. Genelli, on the same side o: 
the question, assures Us, that we can do justice to the genius of 
Aeschylus only by contemplating him as a trilogist ; and undoubted \ 
it stands to reason, that if the poet meant his pieces not for dramas. 
but only for acts of dramas, we shall criticize them, in the light of ind 
pendent single pieces, as uni airly as if we took a statue out of its groy 
and judged of it without reg: ard to its effect in combination. 

\vainst a theory broac ‘hed by genius and supported by learning,* | 
am little inclined to oppose a dogmatic opinion; yet T must own tha 
I cannot eet rid of my doubts respecting its tenability. In the firs: 
place, do those three pieces, the Agamemnon, the Chotphorie, and 
the Eumenides, make the imagination, when it views them as a whok 
forget the broken unity of time, as easily as does the trace dy of Ma 
beth ?— IT think not. Meebeth is at least the hero, from first to last, 
the tragedy that bears his name; but who is the hero of the Arei 
trilogy? Orestes is never once presented on the stage inthe first ac: 
of the trilogy ; and, though alluded to and mentioned in prophecy, 
understood to be a child at the period of his father’s murder, Eve 
Shakspeare’s DP _ is shown to the spectators at the beginning of 
tragedy, in order ) prepare her for figuring at the end of it; but 
Orestes* never aa ars in .eschylus’s trilogy till he comes forth as an 
adult in the second drama. On the contrary, Macbeth is present, 
either to our eyes or imaginations, from the first sound of bis marc 
upon the stage to his dying combat. 

According to this theory, the fame and success of .Eschylus was 
founded on trilogies. [sit not singular, if this was the case, that no 
notice of th: cecum should have ever reached us from —_ 
Aristotle knew the works of schylus very well; yet neither he 
Quintilian have ever hinted that the works of the great old drama 
were to be ud: iy lotints loan s, and notin single pie ces. Nay, Iisast til 
more surprising, not to say an astonishing fact, supposing the theory! 
be true, that when Aristophanes, who was no way untavour: ble t 

ae schylus, compares his merits with those of Kuri ipides, in the gud ot 
the Frogs, he makes the ancient trazedian preter his claims to the trag 
crown, not on the strength of trilogie s, but of single pieces, namely, t 
Persians and the Seven Chiefs against Thebes. 

But still, inde pe ndenthy y of this alleg d unity of de sign in his trilogi ries, 
the genius of Eschylus: is to be venerated for strencth, erandeur 
and inventive fertility. It should be remembered that all his dramat 
excellencies have the heighte ning of originality, and all his detects the 
apology of inexperience. In the drama, he had to e xplore his way lik 
a discoverer on toreign shen s, without a ehart or a pilot. Acco rdinz 
to all tradition the drama betore his time had never been sclect 


* T have not been so fortunate as to meet with what Herman and Bottiger bat 
Written on the same subject: but lL understand thev are et posed to this opi 
Welcher’s, and that the former makes no distinction hetween the Greek ds amatis 
Sto this alleged nity ot che sian in thy grouping « { their plays . but conceive 
trilogies of Bachvlus to have no other PEG th at 
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solemn in its diction; and it was probably to sustain the voice and 
mind of the ‘Tragic Muse above all abhorred intermixture with the 
Comic and common-place, that .Eschylus was sometimes betrayed 
into the opposite fault of bemeg tumid and obscure, and of getting up his 
pieces (as in the mstance of the Humenides) with a terrific preparation 
that “ hurrowed up the soul” But, dark and overstretched in metaphors 
as his style may ocexsionally be, it sull exhibits a high accordance 
between his bold imagery and his proud conceptions; and his cha- 
racters, though distinet, are so ideal, that nothing but the most imagi- 
native language would seem to befit them. Who could bear to hear 
a Prometheus or a Cassandra address us in prose, or in prosaic poetry ¢ 

In pathos he would have been a master, if he had stooped to tender- 
ness: as we may see by his single description of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. Tow picture-hke, in that exquisite passage, are the Greek 
chiefs brought before us, when they strike their sceptres to the ground 
at the rising of Agamemnon to speak his daughter's sentence! and 
how loveably vivid seems the vietim to look at us, when she throws 
down her torn and maiden veil!) Bat -Esechylus merged the pathetic 
inthe terrible. Tle found the halt-formed drama of his country a 
religious solemnity— he could w1Ve it dignity only by connecting it 
with the religion of his time, and at that time the essence of Greek 
religion Was terror, Fatality, too, was a principle of the national su- 
perstition, which tended to give the drama excessive simplicity ; for it 
is incaleulably more difficult to make events seem at once surprising 
and probable when they are deduced: from natural human motives, than 
when they are represented as resulting from preternatural influence 
acting on infatuated human minds. So that modern tragedy requires a 
labour and complexity of incidents, in order to produce surprising 
catastrophes, that were spared to the ancicnt dramatist. Yet it is a part 
of the praise of “Eschylus, that, whilst his dramas hinge on oracles and 
fatality, his agents always preserve an air of freedom, ‘Their voluntary 
guilt has no shelter in necessity from our moral censure ; and, where 
they act inbumanly at the command of Heaven, their human instincts 
resist to the last extn mity. ‘Thus, Clytcumestra is made appalling and 
odious, though her crime ts predicted In prophecy 3 and though Orestes 
is compelled by the oracle to execute his mother, yet the difficulty of 
his acquittal is awfully illustrative of che horror of parricide. 

Of more than a hundred dramas which “schylus composed, only 
seven are extant; but, happily, among these are some which have always 
been reckoned his masterpieces. His “ Prometheus Chamed” exhi- 
bits a super-human hero, who was the prototype of Milton's Satan ; 
but Prometheus has the grandeur of Satan undebased by his malignity. 
He has not, indeed, “ The study of revenge,” but he illustrates nobly 

« The unconquerable will, 

And courage never to submit or yield.’— 

He is one who brings 

«“ A mind not to be changed by place or time.” 
His character is consummate fortitude supported by wisdom, and the 
consciousness of an imperishable being. ‘Though divine, he is not above 
our sympathy, for he suffers in the cause of man; and his moral image, 
though superhuman, is harmonized by the stupendous proportion 
between his strength and his sufferings. The mighty Titan had aided 
Jove himself to ascend the throne of Heaven; but, for opposing Jupi- 
ter’s wish to destroy mankind, and for bringing them the gifts of fire 
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arts, and eivilization, he ts chained to a rock in the deserts of Sey), 
hi command ot the Kine ot Ileaven. This would scem art the first 


view to be a siartling subject tera Pagan audience——their benefaer 
laiming in chains against the tyranny and Injustice of the or 
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of then — fe it, in the first pli wee, the laneu age which a ( 
Heaven, come onl from Prometheus himselt, and. trom lo. the 
wretched victin Jove’s seduction. The chorus, thouch super: 


' 
bcings, and cg st oak fricnds of the suflerer, who fly woe trom }y 


side even when the thunderbolt is about to descend, re -echo no seni 

ment that is irreverend to Jupiter, but exhort the Titan to submissio 

And here, as in other tragedies, the chorus, though immortal, mav | 
he feclings of the people. ‘Tlie religion o! 


“7 


Up pas | to represent t 
Paganism was fear, and not love ; and an abject fear, that tried not 

ictions of divinities by the standard of human morals. be was the su 
of a Pogan’s superstition, that men must submit to the gods, and the 
gods themselves to bat vee On the stdeof Prometheus.it was im 
sible that an sympathy should not have becu enlisted, in witnessir 


this drama: ee a he hen probably thought Ins religion uncom) yo 
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mised ly COM). On r Prome th. us, as Jone as it INSpir adohin v 
dread ol Juaprt r, as on Kine of Hoaven de friclo. Promethous speaks 
boldly, it is true; but he wasaeod. Thescatiment of the chorus, that 

Jove alone is free,” pictty well meuleates wnat men were to tl 
of supernal matters, Lame, that * Mi oht was rig 

The ineidcnts of “7P) etheus Chained "— — cert: tainly too tew for 
our ideas of a trans dh . Yet when t | l Weleher ingen ously con} 
turing what must have been the mat nF of the lost picces, which 
completed this trilogy (tor Aeschylus wrote three pays on the subject), 
and even when TL conceive the effect of the whole, embellished by the Pir 
Demonsof Lemnos, the hero's nupuals with Hesione, th characier of 
Hercules, and the Titan’s deliverance aie the rock, IT still feel as i 
ncither prelude nor s quel could heighten the ImMpressh noof Prome- 
theuss character, which the extant piece affords to my imaginatios 
It is true that it is not properly a tragedy, but only a faney-stirring 
pocin of dread delight. The scene open: and ends in a descit: and 
the speakers end incidents are few; but Gf To may speak my own tec! 
nus) LT hike the pieee better on that very account, for us charm 1s 
wholly different from: that of dramatie entertainment. — IT Inspires 

solemn awe and compassion, which needs no incidents bevond th: 
few that are introduced, to raise our sensations into a glorious 
ration of the ‘Titan's self-supported intrepidity. The antagonist o! 
Jove is led to the ends of the earth—the exccutioner, Vulean, recoils 
from riveting: chams on a kindred god—the ministers of Jupiter com- 
pel him by threats to the task ; and after an awful suspense, during 
which the very silence of the sufferer is appalling, the hammer 
sounds m che echoing wilderness. One shudders, in reading the pas- 
sage, atts imagined clang. [tis not till all are gone, that Proinctheus 
deigus to open his lips, and appeals to the elements of Nature, whos 
spirits are his kindred 
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c proc trom fresh founts: ye waves, 
* oerth’ mterminable occan wreathe 
eee smiles :* thou all-producing eanh! 
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rometheus Vinetus, 190  Sehutz, the editor of Aischylus, may be right | 
“ henhaastion aithe word ye\acvua in th S passage, and ofthe reading which Pott 
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His agony itscif as breathed in the music of poetical thoughts. 
speedily dtvine odours and the fluttering of Wines announce the up- 
hoof the Ocean Nymphs, whose sister Hesione Promethous had 
and soon atter them father Oceanus arrives on lis wineed 


listen to his history » they console and advise him; but 


marr 
steed. Phey 
their tumtd counsels are rejected by Prometheus. Ile has a sceret 

rophec vy loched in Ins breast, by the knowledge ot which alone the 
alae ual teas mus can be caved from — Preiecansaten and he 
resolves to heaee the worst incalculable vengeance of the Thunderer, 
rather than disclose the secret on other terms than lus deliverance. 


Oceanus dk parts ; hut the oceahh nyniplis, true to the hie rol HW of female 


i 
compa ssion, abide by their brother. bi the mean time To, the victim of 
Jupiter's seduction and abandonment, arrives in. the frielittul solitude. 
Her plaintive, her human, her womamsh despair, affords a touching 
contrast to the energy of Prometheus ; and whilst the counsel which he 


zives her, heightens our conception of his hiowledge and compassion, 


her appearance is appropriate, as she is recognised to be the destined, 
though distant ancestress of Hlercules, who is to ae _—_ theus’s de- 
liverer. ‘Phe wanderings which he presen ibes to lo, carry our fancy 
over the fabulous geography of antiquity pri a str: ahs wild) and 


pleasing picturesqueness. 
Phe herald Mercury at last arrives with new threats from Heaven ; 
and the Titan thus vents his contempt on the stripling courtt 
‘ Ny miseries, be assured, I would not change 
or thy gay servitude ; but rather choose 
Vo live a vassal to this dreary rock, 
Than hacquey the proud 1 els of Joy 


ad 


Mercury, losing his temper, exclaims : 
“Why am I check’d? why rated as a boy? 
Prometheus. —** A boy thou art—more siinple than a boy 
If thou hast hopes to be iniorm’d by me- 
To untock my lips till this cursed chain be loosed. 
No, let bim hurl his Gaming lightoings, win 
Llis whitening snows, and with fis thunders shake 
The rocking earth, they move me not io say 
\\ hat foree strall “ rest the ceptre braun tits byanned.”” Pottes 


Again he is threatened with celestial vengeance; but his fortitude os 
unshaken, and he is struck by the thunder through the quaking 
earth—the victim of Jupiter in suffering, but his conqueror im jus- 
tice and magnanimity. 

The Supplants and the Persians are the two. least 
latter has been justly pronounced 
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Eschylus’s extant dramas. The 
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dram itic interest, that it belongcd to a trilo ry. an L tell only part of 
4 story, for it was decidedly a sInele pu In the Seven Chiefs 
before Phebe s, there is) ore at 1 unenoss Ob art, and amor di scrip- 
tion than action: but still the di scription is animating, and the action, 


character deeply pronounced, and 
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female piety stil) more deeply affecting, ‘The lamentations 
Antigone and Ismene over their brothers form a_ terrible duo, 


which no translation has ever done, or probably ever will do, justice. 

The scene of the tragedy of Agamemnon ts laid at the palace o| 
Mycene, and opens with the speech ofa watchman who has been lookiye 
out all night trom the top of a tower for the sieht of the signal flay 
that was to bring intelligence from the beseigers of ‘Troy. Tn a short 
time he descries the distant token that ‘Troy has been taken. 1) 
fire on Mount Ida had told the tidings to Lemnos, and from thence t) 
signal had travelled from station to station till it reached Arachne and 
Argos. The Chorus of Argive elders then enter, but evidently not til! 
after the exit of the watchman. After a long description of past event: 
that shows them ignorant of the latest tidings, they are informed of them 
by Clytemnestra, whose ferocious pride they offend by a momentary 
incredulity. A herald, however, arrives, who announces the approad 
of Agamemnon, and farther relates, that the royal ship had been parted 
from the fleet ina storm, and had reached the haven unaccompanied 
This information in some, though but in a small degree, sottens to ou 
imagination the improbability of the monareh’s rapid arrival; at. th 
same time it gives a greater probability to Clytemnestra’s power ot 
fulfilling her guilty purpose, than if the king had arrived surrounded 
by all his friends and his army. Meanwhile Clytemnestra continues to 
shroud her atrocity in dissimulation ; and the poet justly represents her 
over-acted show of joy, the officious honours which she pays to 
Agamemnon, and the quernlous prolixity of the descriptions of he: 
grief tor his absence, as the very reverse of what would have conn 
from the lips of natural and tumultuous affection. She implores hin 
not to leave his chariot, nor to set his foot upon the ground, till her 
maidens shall have spread it with embroidered carpets. Agamemnon 
with sense and manliness replies, 


* Pauchter of L.eda—guardian of my house, 
Thy words are correspondent Lo my absence) 
Of no small length—with better grace my praise 
Would come from others. Soothe me not with strain 
Of adulation, as a girl—nor raise, 
As to some proud barbaric king, that loves 
Loud aceclamations echoed from the mouths 
Ot prostrate worshipers, a clamorous welcome ; 
Nor spread the streets with tapestry, “tis invidious, 
‘These are the honours we should pay the gods; 
Respect me as a man.”— Potter's ZEschylus 


In the train of Agamemnon comes the young and beautiful captiv: 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, endowed with the gift and ensigns 
of prophecy ; and though destined never to be beloved, yet not likely, 
even with this drawback on her powers of prescience, to be a welcome 
guest under the roof of a murderess. In the presence of Clytemnestrs, 
Cassandra attempts to speak, but her agony is too great to be articulate. 


But entering the fatal Palace, her spirit, desolate with the memory of 


Troy and the sense of her captivity, scents the slaughter-house to which 
she is brought. The horrors of the past history of the house rise upon 
her mind; and an obscure expression from Clytemnestra as she departs, 
hints to the imagination, that the last lance of the Queen's eve had 
lighted up a vision in the Prophetess’s mind, of her own as well as 
Agamemnon’s tate. For Clytemnestra, in her parting words, insinuates 
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chat the disordered mind of the Princess might be cured by the flow 
of blood. Never was prophetic agony more deep than Cassandra's, 
por tragic characters made to pass mm more terrific relation: the royal 
wetim retiring calm and unconscious of his fate, and the murderess 
retiring conscious of her purpose, and of having added a new 
victim, trom the sight of the forlorn Princess. In vain the compas- 
sionate Chorus endeavour to unriddle Cassandra’s words. ‘Their un- 
certainty and incredulity: aggravate the burthen of her prophecy, till 
her voice swells from wailing to transported agony, and she exclauns— 
TP burn, Pbura,—Apollo! O Apollo! 

"This lioness, that tia sensual stye 

Roll’d with the wolf, the generous lion absent, 

Will slay me. And the sorceress, as she brews 

Hler philtred cup, will drug it with my blood, 

She elories, as agaist ber husband's lite. 

She whets the axe. Her vengeance falls ou hin, 

And falls on me, that have attended linn. 

Why do I longer wear these useless honours, 

This laurel, wand, and these prophetic wreaths 

Away: before IT die, | cast you trom me: 

Lie there and perish, Pam rid of you , 

Or deck the splendid ruin of some other. 

Now forward, now I eo to close the scene, 

Nor shrink from death! 

The murder of Aga mnon close ly follows this pre diction 5 aud with 
more effect, that it is only heard behind the scenes ; atter which Cly- 
temnestra comes forward, not only to avow, but to glory in the deed, 
Her apology, however, which is that her child: Iphigenia had been sa- 
crificed by Agamenimon, as wellas Heisthus’s recital of the wrongs which 
his ancestors had experienced trom those of Agamemnon, are coldly 
received ; and’the tyrant is at last obliged to have recourse to what ts 
generally the most convineing logic of tyrants, namely, to threaten his 
opponents with chains and dungeons. ‘Phe Chorus reply, with be- 
coming spirit, “ An Argive scorns to fawn on guilty greatness.” 
Swords are mutually drawn, and -Tgisthus, advancing to the Chorus, 
tells them that he dares to die, The Grecks were superstitiously at 
tentiveto ominous words; and the Argives, seizing upon this expression, 
ery out, * Prophetic be thy words!” But the scene closes without the 
decision of their quarrel ; and we are left to infer that the people sub- 
mitted sullenly to the hated usurper. 

The subject is continued in the Choéphorse with that wild and mourn- 


ful solemnity, which is the spell of Aéschylus’s genius. ‘The shade of 


Agamemnon is unappeased.—The dreams of Clytemnestra are haunted 
with terror. A mysterious horror hangs over the house of Atrides, and 
thereare rumours of the dead that stalk at midnight from their tomb. In 
the mean time Orestes has grown up to manhood, and has been warned, 
by the most tremendous threats of the Oracle at Delphi, to avenge his 
father’s death on JUgisthus and his own unnatural parent. In secret 
he returns to the paternal palace, accompanied by his faithful: friend 
Pylades, whose presence is of no other use in the drama than to sup- 
port the hero's courage in an enterprise from which Nature recoils, and 
to exhibit the heart of Orestes, though compelled to this task, to be 
naturally alive to all human sensibilities. At the grave of his father he 
deposits a lock of his hair, a religious ritual of regard among the 
Greeks ; but retires when he perceives a train of female suppliants 
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approaching. It ts his forlorn sister Electva, and the Chorus of Cap. 
tive Trojan ‘te males, sent thither by Clytemnestra with propitiatory Jiba. 
tions to thie sh ri of Awa nemoon. By the gift which she f} ad } 
tomb, and the colour of the lock of hair, she guesses that it is ler bpo. 


ther’s. Orestes, after hearing her benedictions on his own name, comes ge 
ae wd, and reveals himself. The recognition ts, perhaps, not unex. pi 
eoptona i)! Voimat aged; but its circumstances are strongly CONnCELV: bn dh. ad 
on the partol Eleetra, it 1s affecting. As the ec atastrophe approaches, ta 
Hloetra takes a stern interest in its fulfilment, that would shock us ing Tf 
woman, if we regarded her as merely yielding to the dictates of perso- B 
nal revence: and unless we torced ourselves to recollect that the spirit w 
of her father and his mangled corpse, the wrongs of her brother, and the I 
threats of Elcaven, were constantly — to her imagination. Bur, 
though a counsellor, and a confidant of he act, she is with propriety W 
kept back from the scene when it takes vl Ice. : g 

‘To a modern min d the being barely toid that an Oracle commanded Cl 


so hideous an execution, can be ho such antidote to our ab horrence of 
it, as it Was to the superstition of a Pagan; and it must be owned, that 
to us the mee etis fraught with horror. Yet still we are to his e of 
the Poet as an ancient, and as an artist; and considering his — ct. 


ee © 


not only the strength, but the moral taste of its management, is highly 0 
admirable; for every possible circumstance that can justify the’ re t 
volting parricide, is pourtrayed with the deepest colouring, and, in the : 
struggle between compulsion and nature, instinct is brought to combat c 
with instinct—a father’s with a mother’s malediction. At last Orestes \ 
is wound up to the deed; but it is scarcely done, before his remorse I 
rises as dreadful as had been his reluctance, and, having delivered his 
country, and crushed, as he says, “the dragons in their den,” he sees 
the Furies of his mother’s curse — : 
“ Orestes.—Ha! | look, ve female c aptives, what are these, 
Vested in ‘hte stoles of Gorgon aspect, : 

sy he} ir tangled locks vested with knots of vipers ? | 

Chorus. —\V hat phantoms, what unreal shadows, thus | 
Distract thee, victor in thy father’s cause ? | 


~ . + - * * a 


Orestes. — These are no phantoms, no unreal shadows ; 
I know them how, my mother’s ap vry Furies. 
Ch ada he blood as vet ts fresh upon thy hi ids, 
\nd thenes these terrors sink into thy soul. 
Oreste .—Rovy | Apollo, how their numbers swell, 
And the foul gore drops from their hideous eyes! 
Chorus. — Within are lavers , Soon as thou shalt reach 
His shrine, —the god will free thee from these ills. 
Orestes.—And see you nothing there? look, look, [ sce them; 
Distraction ’s in the sight, I fly, 1 fly.” Potter. 
The Eumenides, or Furies, conclude this great trilogy : to which | 
ean advert but shortly, in my present limits. Powerful as the opening 
of this tragedy ts, beyond any extant picture of superstition, I cannes 
think that its conciusion, inwhich Crestes ts acquitted by the pleadings 
of divinities, before a human tribunal, for an action commanded b: 
gods, is one of the traits by which Mr. Schlegel himself) would re- 
cognize ! afinity of character to the drama of Vacheth. The sum- 
moning of Orestes before the Areopagus was a political, and not 2 
dramatic idea; a compliment to the Athenians, and not the better 
for being offered to their aristocracy, 















































LORD BYRON’S LAST PORTRAIT, 


“ With Records of his Conversation, &c. during his sittings. 

i Ir has been a subject of universal regret amouyst the admirers of 
mes enius, that, in an age in which portrait-painting is appreaching so ra- 
eX. pidly to the excellence of its best days, and the art of engraving has 
wid. advanced so far beyond its former limits, we shoul! still want a satis- 


hes factory resemblance of one of the most interesting persons who has 





tn ‘ figured in it. It is far from my wish to underrate the picture of Lord 
=. Byron by Phillips, or the drawing of him by Elarlow ; nor indeed, 
ire were it possible that it could be like any thing that ever existed, would 
the I deny the accuracy of the attempt by Westall, exhibited last year in 
ut, Somerset-house. But these were all made in the outset of his career, 
ety when the novelty of reputation transported him to an affectation of sin- 
gularity in appearance, and he chose to be represented as nothing but 
led corsairs and misanthropes—long too ere the troubles of a life, perhaps 
of not altogether embittered by himself, had blanched a hair of his head, 
at or added a line to his countenance. What we have wanted of Lord 
of Byron is a resemblance of him at a peviod when his variable character 
et, had gone its utmost length towards being fixed. When his assumption 
ily of an aching heart controlled by a haughty spirit, had given place to 
e- the reality, and the triflings of his pen were used for the far different 
he and more interesting affectation of gacty and happiness—when his 
at dislikes and his prejudices bad been mellowed down by usage in the 
= world, and the things which would onee have embittered his life, or | 
50 roused his indignation, were dismissed with a smile or a sigh of for- .. 
is bearance-—a revolution of character like this must necessarily be ap- 
r parent onthe features ; and in Lord Byron it was so much so, that they 


who only knew him latterly, are able to trace scarcely any likeness 
whatever in the portraits which we have possessed hitherto. [t happens 
most unexpectedly, that there exists another portrait which fully sup- 
plies the deficiency of which we have been complaining——a_ portrait 
tor which Lord Byron sat so late as August 1822. and which has_ re- 
mained obscurely in London for many months, from the circumstance 
ofthe artist having been a perfect stranger. ‘This gentleman is an 
Importation from the country which has to boast of the artists Alston, 
Leslie, and Newton. He is a namesake of the late president of the 
Royal Academy. 

As the fidelity of the above memorial is of course the matter of first 
consideration, it will be gratifying to the public to learn that such of 
Lord Byron’s latter companions as have seen it, have been unanimous 
in their approval. But, amongst the mass of attestations, by no means 
the least satisfactory one is that of Lord Byron himself, whose anxiety 
to have the picture engraved is a sufticient proof that he esteemed it 
over every other that had been painted of him. The following ts from 
a letter from him to Mr. West, atter the latter had left him at Pisa, 
and returned to his residence at Florence. 

“ Pisa, September 19ti, 1822. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am anxious to have an engraving from your jicture, by 
Morghen. Would you have the goodness to propose this to the engraver, 
Morghen, at his own price, and at my expense? You will oblige me by an 
answer addiessed to mic at Pi ad, as lioial.' 

ln consequence of this, Mr. West applied to Morghen, who proved 
unable to furnish the desired engraving in Jess than three years, at a 
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244 Lord Byron's last Portrait. 
price of 4000 dollars. The next letter, written upon this information, 
proves at any rate that Lord Byron was not satisfied with his picture as 
u mere matter of course. 


“ Pisa, Se ptember L3rd, 182¢ 

“ Dear Sir,—Three years !—Of course it is out of the question. However, 
[ shall not think of any other engraver—he ts the only one. Will you Just 
look at the thing which he has done from Bartolini’s bust. 1 do not meay 
as a work of art, for the Incision is excellent, but for the effect. It is likea 
superannuated Jesuit. Had he 4000 dollars for that too? You will see ita 
Bardi’s, the print-seller. T wonder who ordered it. TP would have given any 
thing to have suppressed it altogether.—L am going to Genoa.—Y our’s ever, 


R. bs. 


= P. S.—Address your answer to Pisa for the present.” 


There is, however, another evidence more strong pe ‘rhaps than the 
foregoing. It is that of the Countess Guiccich, who, i ina letter to Mr. 
West, says —* L/altro giorno li ¢ arrivata da Firenze una incisione dj 
Morghen, che mi ha veramente messa in colfera ; hanno convertito M 
Lord in uno stupido Prete di 60 anni—ma la colpa é dello scultore ; ¢ 
sono certa che se il Sig'. Morghen assume I’ impegno (come spero) d 
incidere il tuo rittratto di Lord Byron, mi fara dimenticare il dispiacer 
che mi ha cagionata la prima incisione.” 

When Mr. West, shortly after the death of Lord Byron, arrived in 
Paris, on his way to England, his picture was soon sufficiently known 
and appreciated to fill his rooms with a crowd, aud to produce such 
offers from publishers as perhaps few would have had the resolution to 
reject. England, however, being the adopted land of his labours, it 
was naturally his wish to reserve for it so good an_ introduction to 
public notice ; and it is not to be anticipated that the superior difficulty 
of being known, where talent, in his branch of the arts, is allowed to 
be so much more abundant, will leave him ultimate cause to regret his 
preference. ‘To those who feel an interest in such matters, it wil! be 
gratifying to learn that the picture is now at Mr. West’s house, in Lei- 
cester Square, and that L suppose there will be no difliculty in seeing 
it. A portrait, painted tor Lord Byron, of the Guiccioli, hangs beside 
it, and will give them an opportunity of settling the doughty disagree- 
ment between his biographers and some of their reviewers, respecung 
the poet’s taste in beauty. 

As nothing relating to Lord Byron can be devoid of interest, iC 1s 0 
be hoped that Mr. West will think no undue advantage has been taken of 
his civility in transferring from his mouth to the | pages of the New 
Monthly the following little history of his labours :— 

In the month of July 1822, Mr. West found a friend at Florence 
who was personally acquainted with Lord Byron, then living on the 
sea-shore at a place called Monte Nero, four miles from Leghorn. By 
this gentleman he was favoured with an application soliciting that his 
lordship would sit to him for his portrait, in order that it “might be 
transmitted to America. Lord Byron politely returned for answer, 
that he considered the request an honour, and would sit to Mr. West 
when and where he pleased. [n consequence of this reply, Mr. West re- 
paired to Leghorn, to which place Lord Byron sent his carriage for him 
on the day followi ing, that they might make arrangements for the sittings. 

“ My reverence,” such is Mr. West's account, ‘ for Lord Byron's 
genius ‘made me almost afraid to encounter him; I expected to see 4 
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rson somewhat thin and swarthy, with a high forehead and black 
curly hair—a stern countenance, and lofty and reserved manners, 
—perhaps, a black mantle and a diamond-hilted dagger. 1 thought, 
moreover, to hear the most common topics of conversation uttered 
with the purest eloquence, if not in poetry: I was much surprised to 
find almost the reverse. His manners were altogether without cere- 
mony; his person inclining to fat, and, apparently, effeminate ; his com- 

lexion delicate, his eyes light blue, or grey, and his hair dark brown, 
combed smoothly over his forehead and falling with a few curls down 
about his neck. He was dressed in a sky-blue bombasin or camlet frock 
coat, with a cape descending over his shoulders, boots and pantaloons, 
and had, indeed, a considerable deal of the dandy in his appearance. 

After some general conversation, in the course of which he talked 
much of his wrongs and persecutions in England, and observed that 
either England would not do for him, or he should not do for England ; 
he mentioned the portrait, and was very delicate in ascertaining 
whether I preferred attending him at Monte Nero, or his coming to me 
at Leghorn. I wished to leave it entirely to him, but was, in the end, 
obliged to settle the matter myself; and it was determined that I should 
go to Monte Nero. We then looked about for a suitable room. 
Amongst other apartments, we went into a little Catholic chapel, in 
coming out of which he crossed himself in jest, and said, “ A religion 
generally lasts about two thousand years.” 

A day or two after was fixed for his first sitting. Tle expressed re- 
gret that he could not keep me at his house altogether, there being a 
family of friends with him at the time, and his accommodation being 
very small. He would, however, send a carriage every day to convey 
we thither. 

On the day appointed [ arrived at two o’clock, and began the picture. 
I found him a bad sitter. He talked all the time, and asked a multi- 
tude of questions about America—how I liked Italy, what I thought of 
the Italians, &c. When he was silent, he was a worse sitter than 
before ; for he assumed a countenance which did not belong to him, as 
though he were thinking of a frontispiece for Childe Harold. In about 
an hour our first sitting terminated, and I returned to Leghorn, scarcely 
able to persuade myself that this was the haughty misanthrope whose 
character had always appeared so enveloped in gloom and mystery, 
for | do not remember ever to have met with manners more gentle and 
attractive. 

The next day I returned and had another sitting of an hour, during 
Which he seemed anxious to know what I should make of my under- 
taking. Whilst I was painting, the window from which I received my 
light became suddenly darkened, and I heard a voice exclaim “ ¢ froppo 
bello!” TL turned and discovered a beautiful female stooping down te 


look in, the ground on the outside being on a level with the bottom of 


the window. Her long, golden hair hung down about her face and 
shoulders, her complexion was exquisite, and her smile completed one 
of the most romantic-looking heads, set off as it was by the bright sun 
behind it, which I had ever beheld. Lord Byron invited her to come 
in, and introduced her to me as the Countess Guiccioli. He seemed 
very fond of her, and I was glad of her presence, for the playful manner 
Which he assumed towards her, made him a much better sitter. 

1 went on the following morning: he never came from his bed- room 
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246 Lord Pyros last Portrail. 
until two o'clock. ‘This day, for the first time, he appeared rathe; 
gloomy, but soon began to talk in his jocose way, though sometimes 
a little passionately, when the subject gave him occasion. He had Just 
received a review of his works, supposed to be written by Mr. Jeffrey, 
who spoke unfavourably of his tragedies, and placed him, in point of 
genius, below Sir Walter Scott. — Ile complained bitterly, because jt 
was done, he said, under the cloak of friendship. As he gave me the 
review to read, he added, ** | do not know whether to attack him or 
not; if f do, IL know I shall he very savage, but if J can let it pass for 
three days, | shall forget it. [never think of these things for more than 
three days, however savage | may be at first.” 

Phe next day, | was pleased to tind that the progress which I had 
made in his likeness had given satisfaction, for, when we were alone, he 
said that he had a particular tavour to request of me—would I grant it? 
{ said that I should be happy to oblige him, and he enjoined me to the 
flattering task of painting the Countess Guicciolis portrait for him. 
On the tollowing morning I began it, and, atter this, they sat alternately, 
He gave me the whole history of his connexion with her, and said that he 
hoped it wonid last for ever; at any rate, it should not be his fault if it 
did not. His other attachments had been broken off by no fault of his. 

In one of our conversations at the dinner-table, at which we always 
sat by ourselves, he wished to know who was the favourite poct of the 
Americans. I told him that he himself was, but he seemed to think 
that | meant to complinent him. He was anxious to procure all the 
American books he could. | brought him one trom Leghorn, written, 
I think, by a Miss Wright. In turning it over, shortly afterwards, 
whilst the Guiccioli was sitting, he came to a passage, wherein it was 
stated that * Lord Byron was the favourite poet of the Americans.” 
He pointed it out; said, “1 see you were not flattering me ;” and 
talked more and more of going to America, a place to which he had 
frequently alluded before. 1 advised him to go, and the Guiccioli, who 
Was anxious that he should do so, often desired me privately to urge his 
Lordship to it. On these occasions he would sometimes laugh at the 
idea of his becoming an American citizen, and ask me if IT thought that 
they would make hima judge of a fen-pound court. He frequently 
talked of, and quoted, Washington Irving; particularly his Knicker- 
bocker, and one day, when my friend, who had made me acquainted 
with him, replied to one of his questions respecting an American whom 
he had known, “ that he was a young man of very good family,” he 
answered, * you wr// talk about fumi/y, | see, and Knickerbocker says 
that he is a fortunate man in America who knows his grandfather.” 
He then added more seriously, that, though an Aristocrat by birth and 
education, he was a firm Republican in principle, and gave his idea of 
what an American ought to be: spoke of straight-forward simplicity of 
manners, incorruptibility, deference for customs and governments of 
other countries, but no affection for them. But he never was serious 
long, and turned off to his favourite amusement of convicting me of 
Americanisms, tor which he frequently laid traps. Once or twice he 
caught the word ‘*expect,” but expressed discontent that he never 
could wake me say, * J guess.” 

I once asked him how he ever could have conceived such a scene as 


that described in his poem called ‘ Darkness.” He rephied that he. 


wrote tin 1815 at Geneva, where there was a celebrated dark day, on 
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which the fowls went to roost at noon, and the candles were lighted as 
at midnight. ** The best thing I ever wrote,” he continued, “ is a 
piece, never published, on the King’s visit to Ireland.” After a pause 
to recall it to his memory, he began to repeat it with slow and solewn 
pathos, but could ouly remember a few verses of it. Some time atter, 
he gave me a copy of it at his house at Pisa. On the same occasion, 
he talked much of his writings, and said that he had never felt a turn 
for poetry until he was seventeen years of age, and probably, but for 
love, should not have felt it then: perhaps never. He showed me the 
Gth and 7th (I think) Cantos of Don Juan in manuseript. ‘They were 
written on large sheets of paper, put together like a schoolboy’s copy- 
book. Here and there I observed alterations of words, but seldom of a 
whole line, and just so, he told me, it was written down at once, and 
sent off for publication. It was all gin, he said ; meaning thereby that 
he drank nothing but gin when he wrote it. ‘Phe Guicciolt was present, 
and said, “ She wished my lord would leave off writing that ugly Don 
Juan.” “TIT cannot give up my Don Juan,” he rephed; * I do not 
know what I should do without my Don Juan.” 

At diflerent stages of my picture of the Guiecioli, he appeared to 
think that I had made her too handsome: on one of which occasions | 
told him that, in the eyes of a painter, no picture could be so beautiful as 
the object for which it was meant. He seemed a little surprised at the 
observation, and said, ** DoJ not then see with a painter’s eye?” Never- 
theless, he did not pretend to be much a judge of painting, for he felt 
no great passion for it, and had never made it his study; though he 
piqued himself upon his taste in sculpture, and would criticize the 
works of Bartolini without merey. As a proof of his light opiiton of 
this artist, he requested, as a particular favour, of Mr. Hobhouse, when 
he parted with him at Genoa, that he would go to Bartolini’s, and break 
his (Lord B's) bust to pieces. His chief pride, however, was in his 
judgment of living beauty, of which he was always pleased to talk, say- 
ig, that there was nothing on earth which he prized more than the 
love of a beautiful woman. 

I was by this time sufficiently intimate with him to answer his ques- 
tion as to what I thought of him before I had seen him. He laughed 
much at the idea which I had formed of him, and said, ‘* Well, you find 
me like other people, do you not?” He often afterwards repeated, 
“ And so vou thought me a finer fellow, did you?” [remember once 
telling him, that notwithstanding his vivacity, I thought myself correct 
in at least one estimate which I had made of him, for I still conceived 
that he was not a happy man. Ele inquired earnestly what reason 4 
had for thinking so, and I asked him if he had never observed in little 
children, after a paroxysm of grief, that they had at intervals a convul- 
sive or tremulous manner of drawing in a long breath. Wherever I 
had observed this, in persons of whatever age, | had always found that 
itcame from sorrow. He said the thought was new to him, and that 
he would make use of it. 

Of Lord Byron’s usual mode of passing his time, I was prevented, by 
the business which I had in hand, from making much observation. 1 
only know he had in the harbour of Leghorn, a yacht which he called 
the Bollivar, and which was a constant source of trouble to him. 
The police wore much exasperated by such an avowal of republican 
principles, and would not suffer the vessel to sail out of the port and 
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return without undergoing quarantine, whilst fishing-smacks were pass. 
ing and repassing unmolested. He gave as a reason for persisting in 
his provocation, that Bollivar might be named with Washington, as fy 
as he had gone, and that he hated the Holy Alliance. This subject 
once led him on to a discourse upon the last war between England and 
the United States, and, backward as | was to enter upon any thing like 
argument with him, I could not help being very eager to correct some 
dreadful mistakes in his representations. He laughed at the success of 
his stratagem, and exclaimed, “I thought 1 should get your American 
blood up! That was all I wanted.” 

I had nearly finished both the heads, when, one day, as the Guicciolj 
was sitting, with Lord Byron and Count Gamba in the room, a man 
servant rushed in, pale with terror, and said that. . . . (whatever his 
name was) was pursuing him to kill him. They thought that it was 
only some trifling quarrel amongst the servants, and Count Gamba 
went out alone to see what was the matter. In a tew moments we 
heard the screaming of a female, and, on hastening into the hall, beheld 
Count Gamba with a pisto! in each hand, and covered with blood. The 
Guiccioli was greatly agitated, and rushed to prevent her brother from 
going into the yard; thenscized hold of Lord Byron ; then turned to me 
and entreated me not to desert them, for that they were all going to be 
murdered. ‘This was, indeed, a very natural supposition, for their lives 
had often been threatened in anonymous letters, and the present disturb- 
ance did not seem unlike a conspiracy to carry those threats into effect. 

Count Gamba, it appeared, had met the infuriated Ltalian, who, 
striking every thing with his knife at random, happened to wound him 
slightly in the face. ‘The Count turned, and ran up-stairs for his pistols: 
coming down with which he encountered a maid-servant, who had 
given us the alarm. 

We had some difliculty in preventing Lord Byron, who likewise 
armed himself with a pistol, from going forth. He said, * You see | 
am quite cool—I only mean to defend myself; but it was at last de- 
cided that we should collect all the fire-arms in the house, which were 
not a few, and bar the doors, tll we could procure assistance trom the 
town. Nothing farther, however, occurred until the next day, when, 
as Lord Byron was sitting to me,a soldier came, according to the usual 


practice of Italian justice, which appears to find that the best mode of 


setthng disputes is to punish both parties, with an order for the Gamba 
family to leave ‘Tuscany. 

Lord Byvon, and all the party, left Villa Rossa (the name of theit 
house) ina few days, to pack up their things in their house at Pisa. 


He told me that he should remain a few days there, and desired nie, it 


{ could do any thing more to the pictures, to come and stay with him. 


Ele seemed at a loss where to go, and was, I thought, on the point of 


embarking for America. | was with him at Pisa for a few days, but 
he was so annoyed by the police, and the weather was so hot, that | 
thought it doubttul whether | could improve the pictures, and, taking 
my departure one morning before he was up, | wrote him an excuse 
from Leghorn. Upon the whole, I left him with an impression that he 
possessed an excellent heart, which had been misconstrued on all hands 
trom little else than a reckless levity of manners, which he took 4 
Whimsical pride im opposing to those of other people. 
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: 7 WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—=NO. 1. 
n , 
. [ HAD spent a most agreeable suminer at Mlorence, and should wy 
‘t have been induced to continue there for the winter, had [not had the 
| fortune (good or bad) to meet witha friend, who was on his way, during the 
d Law vacation, from England direct to Rome. 1 am rather of a bilious tem- 
. perament, not indeed of that «splendid bile” of the poet, which flashes from 
e the eye and colours up into the cheek at the slightest friction, but of that 
it more dull, dun, melancholic cast, which abhors locomotion, and will take 
n up with the same room, chair, and book for weeks together, without the 
least approach to fidget, or the slightest suspiration after a change. On the 
lj contrary, | grow gradually into the habits of the things and people with 
whom I happen to be surrounded, and root myself as naturally in whatever 
7 soil | may chance to be east, as if LT had begun there ‘tab ovo,” or was in- 
. . tended to remain there for the rest of my lite. The activity of my friends in- 
s deed occasionally shakes me from these reveries and stagnations ; I rub my ; 
a eyes, getup, and, as long as the motive lasts, there is no recurrence of the # 
e disease. It was in one of these propitious moments of electricity, IT believe, . 
d that | took the vigorous resolution of paying: off ny bile : gathering up my 
e books, and embarking with my friend in his Vienne caritelle at the hotel of 
. the Quatre Nations at Florence, I consoled myselt that I was about to ad- 
vance to the South and not to the North, and before I had quite tinished 
. some exclamations from Dante, found myself, after having passed through 
e the Porta Romana, incontestably, out of the city, and on the high road to 
s Rome. ' 
)= [should have taken, no doubt, very minute notes on my way through ‘Tus- } 
7 cany, had I not travelled by night, and slept or dozed very nearly the whole ei 
, time. ‘This, | am aware, is no a to description; if every one was obliged to i , 
: see with his own eyes, and not through the spectacles of others, we should ae es } 
, probably be confined, in much too many cases, to the inside end outside of F 
“ inns; butas it is, | happen to have a conscience, though I ave travelled, ay 
d and limit myself, from indolence perhaps as much as any other motive, merely ‘ at 
to truth and fact. My sone eiek and post-boy told me that I had passed a; 
¢ Sienna, Acquapendente, Bolleno, Viterbo, without any remarkable adven- } 
| ture, and any thing which I may have seen after the last-mentioned town, ; 
i. though it were in broad daylight, Ideem totally unworthy of the reader's at- a 
. tention and my own. I remember indeed that at Baccano we had the mis- . 
. fortune to be delayed for want of horses, two mortal hours ; but as Alfieri : 
endured the same grievance, or something very like it, in the same place, ) 
s we “homunculi” had no reason to complain. We stretched out like him | 
I upon the table, apprehensive of the malaria of the beds ; and recited with all ; 
! the spleen we could muster, and we had been secreting a tolerable quantity 
a since our arrival in the * Stati Pontifieci,” the celebrated “ Vuoto insalubre 
regione,” &c.—the very essential of every thing acid, which has been ever said, 
, or can be said, against Rome. | 
We got off about four, the weather rather scirocco, and phlegmatic, for 
: so brilliant a period of the year, as the month of the Vindemia and the Villt- 
t giatura, but the autumnal visitations of rain and storm were scarcely vet over, 
} and now and then we pressed too closely upon them in their retreat. The ) 
} road was heavy, the horses ‘prets & faire leur testament,” and our impa- ; 
t tience increasing at every mile. ‘ When shall we see the Cupola, when 
| shall we see St. Peter’s—il nostro beato San Piero ?”? was our incessant excla- 
; mation, tll we had gradually reached the summit of the Tufo gorge, ata 
: little distance from Baccano, from which travellers, who travel as they should i 
do, have generally pointed out to them by patriotic postilions the wonders ' 
e Which await them at some twenty or thirty miles below. Our guide left his 
s affections elsewhere, and we awaited in vain the important “eco! which a° 
i Was to be the signal of our enthusiasm, to unsluice all ouremotions, and to 





draw the veil for the first time from the wonder of modern wonders—the 
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gorgeous diadem of Pontifical Rome. He interpreted us, however, a 
looks, if net our Italian) much better than we imagu ned, shook his head. ang 
taking the ec:gar slowly trom his mouth, apologized in aninst int. “Ah Se 
er Cavaliere! it is not my fault, nor the fault of the poor beasts, that y 
thoush they have been to Monterost this morning with o; 
of these Gern anh ¢ ommandants ~ but there itus yon -——(10 rise, your exct len y, 
a little in vour carriage, and vour excellency will see ‘the beani’* immediay 


to the night of us—near Osta | should suppose—coming up as fast as 
can from the sea: it will be here in ten minutes. Tt ts a ‘disgrazia.’ 
doubt ° but what can we c »? Patience, and a z004d cloak, are tie only re. 


‘ 


miedies for every thing.’’ Ele followed with more exactness than ts gener 
the case, the pre eription which he had just viven, sot berly uns, 4p } ed trom 
his saddlebow his great wine-coloured tabarro, which with its green em. 
broidery had lost something of its brilhancy in these winter Campaigns, ai 
throwing it at large with one brawny arm, with the other soon drew ity 
close over the rest of his body, and particularly over the silver badge, \ 
Pope’s arms, an object of ore at pride, and which, in the imagination of bis 


eq als, more or less associ ited W ith the first authorities in his Vilage He 
had no sooner; ¢ omipletels prov ided himselt in this manner azainst all Mmisade 
venture, than he once more pet hits horses ‘nto a sort of non-deseri! t gait 


tween a trot and an roe, on the rumbling paveinent of the Flamin ; 
to the favourite air of ** Di tants palp * and hept On, with as much courage 


is he could command, in the same pace, until he and they were at last 
alt wether out of breath. 

We were just wishing forthe sides and lungs of an [tahan igen v, the 
dura messorum Ilia ot the poet, when we were suddenly obliged to commend 


the sageness and justice of his precautions. The storm which es had de- 
nounced, came down upon us, with almost as little ceremony and warning 3s 
if we had been at sea. Its opening was truly magnificent; there was scarcely 
anv gradation, the etleects followed each other en masse. A few large hot 
drops came pattering down upon our caritelle so slowly and solemnly, we cou! 
almost count them—then seemingly ceased : our whole attention was arre ted, 
and every thing in nature appeare ‘«dto stand still—every thing was sullen and 
silent, and looked aaif collecting itself for an effort—the tall wiry grass of the 
Campagna, thou hdtie d by alongsummer, scarcely moved upon its stem; we 
heard nothing but arustling now and then amongst the upper branches ot the 
pines, and the cries of the birds , which came from the lakes of Vic , Bra 
ano, Ac. and seemed to hi ive preceded the hurricane out of comp massion tothe 
beasts. Their white wings clearly defined on the dull leade ‘mn ground ofa 


very gloomy sky, soon told us we had a decided “ burrasca” to prepa ¢ for. 
‘The beasts, in the ir turn, had crept into every lateritial substruction, or ‘pepe. 
rine cave they conld meet with on the sides ofthe road. “The clouds scarcels 


rolled, but lav like huge ships on a mighty sea, frowning and menacing, and 
atraid ofeach other. Nothing could be finer than such a sky, unless pernaps 
the earth below it. It was now very near the hour of sunset, and the decline 
of the day was only tokened bya general heightening of the brazen and angry 
colour ot the atmosphere: there were no rays, no gleamings of the descending 
suns he was rather felt than seen: we knew by the twilight only, into which 
we were soon thrown, that we had lost his presenc e. The breezes which 
generally accompany or tollow his departure then rose, and soon dashed into 

collision and tempest all this threat and pre paration. “Phe rain rushed to the 
earth—in ten minutes the whole country was drenched. Nothing, notevei 
the tabarro of our postilion, could resistit. The hghtnings flashed out tn sheets 
upon the desert, and gave ita lividness and fierceness which I shall Jong re 
member, and which, if its associations be taken intoaccount, has no count 
part in thisorin any other part ot the world, 


—+ —> —-- ae —_— 
— . — _ 





* The beam, ** trave,” a long deste stratuin of clouds geuerally observed over 
the Mediterranean, before a violent storm or au earthquake. J remember one 4 
Gonsano which caused great alarm. 
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We passed, at intervdis, isolated and ruined villas, v ich Had not beecu 


visited DY their possessors perhaps for generations :* Lhiey ure the spoil s 
which the Typhon of this waste, the Malaria, has wou, aad keeps with 
sway unquestioued by prince or people. The tiacery of the cingue 
cento is moulderng from their eal: and it was a striktag thing to 
see these ragged windows, peeled as they are in patches of their enrichments, 
thrown into sudden light and shade by the abru; ptalteruations of the tempest, 
The imagination easily people 3 the mi with stories of the Borgia, or the Orsini. 
The whole of this country ts covered with historic names; not a liiloch that 
is NOt ce tal ( Vdescalk hi, det Borzhesi, del l C biz, ac. W ith the ereeptliol tiideed 

nihnechse range of the Sauito Spirito, which CrLE nds mm still vpreater pro- 
oruon on the southern side ot Rome. The cufse ot that wealth which 
ums to the touch, and crumbies in the hand of the possessor, seems to have 


a 


clung to them: there ts scarcely a habitable residence from Capratola, over 
the whole of ome Northern Campazna, with the reserve ouly a Dassano, det 
Giustiaii, and Brace aho, the once princely abode of the Qudesea le bit, and now 
in the possession (as well as the annexed dukedom) of the banker Torlonia. 
Their prese it tenauts are Ow ls and robbe cP and it ts almost as Cas to @X- 
pel one as the othe r. l: Very whe re they have left thei tr ICS, either mi the 
shape of crime o1 punishment. It was just passing one of the most con- 
siderable of thre se skeletons ol the OVETETOWR havuarhiccnce of thie Patricians 
of Pontitical Rome, that we saw a heap of stones, the invariable designation 
of murder in the South: and near, from a loftv gibbet, swune in chains the 
bleached corpse of a maleivente; the beard and hair were apparent in’ the 
light which the flashes gave us; and though the biting of the seasous had 
pinched them up tnto a narrower span, it was not dithcult to perceive that 
the dimensions belonzed to a being ot a sturdy mould, one of that iron race 
of men, who, like their own buftlaloes, have maintained for centuries their 
unextinguished dominion, in their native Maremme. Nor did we find bun 
without his companions: the road was here and there dotted with them for 


\ 2 ; 
some miles, and under every foim of decay, from the freshness of ten days, to 
the cold and clean skeleton of a year. This was no night for a lvcniaee. or 


we might have had the ap; prehension of an avenger, in every bush; for this 
phadtasiia ZOTLA of death seeuis to have had no etlect upon the Mastrelli’ st 
ofthis, or of any other time, and to have shaken only the nerves of the 
peaceable Romans, if such indeed ever veuture so far, much in the same 
manner that the fires and flames and souls in purgatory, on their palaces aud 
churches, now and then startle into prayer and compunction the sensibility 
of the Nea; polit ans. 

We hurtied over the Campagua, but I regret tosay, not attull gallop, (our 
horses had left all the energy they were believed to have once possessed, at 
Monterosi, ) but with something like a sulky trot; and consequently lost 
almost every thing which could excite the bile or pleasure of an autiquary 
in our passage. This some people will hardly esteem a loss, but I coufess 
lam ot ad ifkesent way of thinking: if one must come so far, and be ob- 
liged afterwards to depuse before oilers, as to these wonders, it is surely 
one’s bounden duty to inquire a little into their existence. Now, I can hardly 
tell at present, without turning to my Cluverius, whereabout is the little 
swampy stream of the Cremera, and cannot swear, at least positively, to the 


* The Princes Barberini possess at Palestrina one of the finest feuds in Italy. 
lt is, independently, an object of just interest and curiosity to all strangers. 1 was 
credibly informed by a cardinal, who had heard it from the present prince, that 
neither he, his father, or grandfather, had ever visited it. The reader will hardly 
believe that it can almost be seen from Rome. It is not more than twenty-one 
miles distant. 

t Mastrelli was a noted freebooter in the vicinity of Terracina; on his death his 
crimes were forgotten for his exploits. I picked up in tie strects of that town a 
Poetuetto, in ottava rima, indited, I presume, by one of his acquaintances, in laud of 
his achievements ahd virtues. Some of the stanzas would hs we done honeur te 
Ricciardetto or Orlanding. 
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ely ht and breadth of the pseudo-tomb ot Nero | AW, indeed, lacy 
had Fults, and C| ulchres and s Ol, and each enjoyed the honour tity! 
liced by its successor. One of these monuments ts worthy of a loftier 
ind atterwards tound adorned it; itis as melancholy as a roc bal 


a ts the desolat on, and enhances u—tforall this road, as tar as Orr . 

eved ito b . on tHe authority of Claudian, a loose cham of arches and pa 

lt bears no trace now, even of destruction—eliam pericre ruina, is leg) 
ery where; Rome has shrunk into her Republican proportions, and the 


tistics of the court poet are hardly ju tified by a single clorious EXCEPtiog 
I Rome rust be belie ved to have vot out so far In the COUDUTY, Il inust be 
mueh in the same wav as London is running on to Bath, or Liverpool, that 
, by jumps and patches, which could hardly allow a conscientious censoy 


to depose as to their Continuity 


r 
WW. were now at the Milsius, which has transmigrated, like some of 
lr OWh Hames, mito the Ponte Molle: the sky still looked troubled, and 

the clouds trembled away very slowly from betore the moon: our postilion 

ceased his invocations and reproaches to St. Antony and St. Rose, but 


we were some time before we could discover the nature of our descent, and 
ot on to the Tyber, aud the Mocern Bridge, without having much pro- 
tited by its advantages. But we had no sooner reached this interesting 
port, than we were indeed rewarded for all our tribulations ; it was there we 
were repaid all our losses of the Campana and Soracte. We had scarce 


reached the ‘Tower, wh nh all the slory ot ali liahan nicht in October shone 


out upon u The Power and all its embracing accompaniments were before 
ue; the Monte Mono (Clivus Cinne) steed up tn massive gloom, just 
topped with the silvery fagade of the villa Madama on our right. ‘The ‘Tyber, 


dun and turbid and eddying away against its slimy banks, lay immediatels 
below, here and there sprinkled with the moonshine. ‘The city was beyond, 
and over all, St. Peter’s, duskily gleaming in the distance. At the same 
moment, trom one ot the little oratories, which now and then are to be me: 
with on almost every road in Italy, we heard the “ Mater Duleissima,” part 
ot the evening litany. ‘The principal of the reciters was a young woman 
with two children beside her:—a lamp, an altar, two or three figures on thei 


knees, will immediately collect and connect a crowd ; and in this ountry of 


universal poetry, praver flows at once into the most beautiful and natura of 
Ul poetry, music. We stopped for a few moments to listen to these sounds: 
our attention caused no interruption—they went on, and surely a gentler, or 
more affecting service could scarcely be found in any religion, for such a scene 
for such an hour. Our postilion thought so too: he took off his hat, 
crossed himself, and answered his Ora pro nolis, as he passed them witha 
low bow. 

Phe Bridce ts as comtortable and convenient a structure as could possibly 
have been crected, and bas a very solid and matter-of-fact looking Tower, 
is fefe-de-pont on the side of the Campagna. It is just such a building as 
we sometimes see laid down tn old maps, or cut out of card now and then 
tor children, but may be shut with great advantage in the face of any visitor 
trom that side, but an Austrian’s. The ‘* Robber Wolf? is still the first sizo 
tthe Imperial city, which the stranger meets upon his entry. It has still 
something of its old meaning: the relief is ancient, or ought to be so, whilst 
the Sienese are so ostentatious of theirs. On the other side towards Rome, 
the guard as of a very ditlerent character ; St. Peter and St. Paul are ‘Set 
the tirst Christian city, and harmonize as much as Ro- 
mulus, and Augustus, with its recollections; but I coufess | must demur to 


, 
‘7 ‘ 


protect ) re) 


ins s . 
the pretenstons of St. John Nepomucene, or any other saint whose title ts 


‘ mt : } . } arin 
NOL MOTE UNIVeTSal Aha bistoric. 


Phe road trom. thea Tubs On a strait arrow-looking line to the gate 


of the city; it well paved, and has the singularity of a frod/teir on each 
side: the avenue is convement, but not agreeable; it would be ag 
much so to pass through a covered way. Instead of rolling out along 


the banks of the Pyber (asthe French, T understand, intended), turning 
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Walks in Rome. 253 


occasionally into a kind of suburban park, and meandering with fond 
delay amongst vines, cypresses, busts, fountains, statues, Ne. it takes you 
of two or three villas, a ruined church or two, a Lavacrum, wiih an in- 
scription of the Colonna, a Casino of a new-created count, an Albergo under 
the protection of St. Antony ; and finally sends you straight forward upon the 
gate. ‘There are many interesting features, however, in’ this short mile, 
when one comes to examine then zn cute; and though we have nothing 
of the prim and pared cottages, and their card-table of a lawn, which usher 
us into our own Babylon, there are, it must be confessed, in this southern 
one very many noble compensations for these deficiencies. But of these the 
reader ought to see as little at present as myself; he must remember that we 
are between two high walls. Every thing was as quiet as the high noon 
of night could make it, and we had full time to sean the gate, and its pre- 
tensions, before the bars were sulkily drawn back, at the other side of which, 
without any farther preface, we were to be in Rome. A soldier, the very 
personification of the Porter of the Castle of Indolence, peeping trom his 
great white coat, ushered us sleepily into the presence of his masters ; but the 
** lascia Passare Da prov ded a week before, and the accelerating offer of certain 
crowns, tempered the proverbial tnurbanity of these otlicial Cerberit. No 
Dogana should exist for gentlemen—is a maxim which | hope to live long 
enough to see governments convince themselves of, as thoroughly as they 
have already convinced travellers. Hospitality in them is a blessing beyoud 
thatof mercy in agiant; and it is really humiliating to the lovers of legitimacy, 
to feel and see an Kimperor and a Pope, not to say a King, put ther Briarcan 
hands into the poorest: man’s pocket with less ceremony or compunction 
than a Fuoruscito would rob you on the high-road of a ptastre or a paul. 

The Porta del Popolo, which derives its name from the Piazza, and not 
the piazza froma the gate, stands at no great distance from the site of the 
Porta Flaminia. The Campus Martius was long applied to a portion at 
least of its ancient uses ; and like the actual Piazza del Arengo at San Marino, 
served during the occasional reappearance of the semt-Republic of Rome, for 
the assemblies of her turbulent citizens. Tt was consequently employed for 
all the subordinate acts, not only of the legislative, but also of the executive 
functions, and for centuries has been known, and used, as the Place de Greve 
of the modern Popolo Romano. Here Arnold of Brescia, witha long catalogue 
of minor offenders, were either decapitated or burnt:* and in the feudal con- 
vulsions of the Colonna, the Orsini, the Savelli, the Frangipani, it long 
figured as the real Forum of the disputed city: whilst the ancient, with the 
Pantheon, the Arches, Xc. were given up to the cows, the brigands, and the 
Patricians, the people were allowed to kill, aud perish here. “Phe locality 
fitted it well for these exhibitions; no ancient amphitheatre, or modern Spanish 


arena, could be better adapted to its eladt tors or dts bull-fighe " than was this 
Ii asc nas on oue side 


right on (very sensibly, certainly) over a dusty “ seliciato,” alone the cates 


aguificent square to the combat of a whole people. 
na succession of well-attempered gradations to the sunmmuit of the Pineau 
Mount, from which there is a very extensive map-view, embracing the 
greater part of Rome. It still retains its privileges, and the guillotine ts frou 
time to time erected near the obelisk; and generally, at a moment, one would 
think, the least acceptable to the eve or imagination of a community which 
consulted the pleasurable impressions, it precedes or follows the Carnival, and 
somay be said to throw a shadow even upon their amusements: but, whether 


. e : 3 as yMeiein ; ; 
® Arnold Was burnt A but the guillotine Was long Wy use ahh Italy before it mtroadnue 


I remember seeing myselfin a chureh near Rome (the Madonna 


tion into France. 

della Ouercia’ a certain Signor Fabrizio, exhibited in the very act of suffering from 
the knife of this expeditious instrument. He had been re 
ference, his innocence proved, and in gratitude had ane — 
construction nearly resembled the present, and was mioautels 
pressed. The date was about 1450. 
invention, as thes do to t} ce dist avery of steam-engin 
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ava warning, or to enhance them after the manner of their ancestors, and the 
lians, who introduced dead relations to their banquetings, | leave to 
tine Beas and Cancellini of the modern City to determine. ‘These honours 


are indeed divided with the Piazza diSan Angelo: the two Cenci cuter, 
there, and many others as criminal, and tess beautiful, since that time: by: 
for Carbonant especially, when a good assembly for the *f auto da fe” is 


rable, 1 should presume this plazs ra merits for everv reason to be pret err 
The cate itself must always be remarkable, for it is the Important entry, by 
which all europe passes on to the kterns 1m © IW 5 ; and, like the | reface of 
hook. we owe it (nore than we think) many of ‘the dee ‘pest Impre ‘sions of one 


ifter-residence and reading. tis more indebted to the reputation than to the 
hand of Michael Angelo; its appe: arance is at most pleasing 53 a certain inas 
and propriety cover the de fects of the detail. The proportions of the orizing 


struc seine are, on the whole, harmonious and well conducted ; the moonlizh) 
spectally, which always covers a multitude of architectural sins, gives it ay 
aspect at once ele rant and tri inquil. If it want any thing, it 1s SIZ > ube ny 
rial city, deeaved as tt ts, and even the pri izza itself, require altogether a much 
more publataui fro ntisprece, The details have little merit; in detail Michae! 
Aon elo was a@ great Innov: or, and, pace tants virt, a great herestarch; he 
eplit the tind orthodoxy of f the ltalian schools into a thousand seets, 
more impertinent than the other; and I have more than once ihicanin: that 


; 
he ought to be arraigned even for the sins of Bernini, and the irredeemab! 


insanities ofall his successors. [do not, however, quote the Porta del Popolo 
as amortal transgression; beside his ¢ Capitol, it is altogether vental, and we 


: we scarcely the means to judge of its merits, per se. “The hood which bears 

: aan above, is a decided abomination, and fit only for the tomb ot the 
pe et and pontitl who erected it. It ought not to distigure the works of 
the great masteranother month; but if one is to begin reformations of th 
kind at Rome, where are they to end? Besides they make a * gallery,” an 
here it costs as much to pull down as to build up. 

There ts a handsome church, or rather the fugade of one, on your entering to 
the left, for the flanks are altogether new and in a birth-day suit of stucco, xc 
which would disey iceany one buta modern Italian architect. It hears alsothe 
name Del Popolo, tor succours, as well | remember, implored and granted by 


the Madonna during a pestilence or epidemic at Rome. ‘The people came in 
crowds, and the name adhered to the buthding:—this 1s one version, a! 


perhaps the most correct. The front 1s hy Matano, in the « cood old frugal 
se verity, —the medium between the Roman and Gothic, and the min e point 
where the Italian may be said to begin. This, and S. Pietro in Montorio, 
and S. Giacomo de’ Spagnu oh, now pared and pruned into aA mere modem, 
are, Lam told, the only ecclesiastical buildings of his, of any consequence, 
now remamimg at Rome. To anv one who has seen his Palazzo C 
Venezia, it isa subject of real pain. ‘Lhe cing? ve conto 1s, for Italy 

the Arts, a second and a more con: genial antiquity, and it would have been 
well for the Fugas and Valladiers, had they never got farther. It i 2 


remark, y le circumstance in the history of mind, that the very same prit ciple 


‘ 
‘ 


seems atall eras to have animated simultaneously the various productio ns 0 
the arts im Italy. ‘The stvie of NMatano was also the style of Grietto, and 
Giotto’s of Donatello. In poetry, the renovation of the spurt and diction ot 
the wreat masters was a fav outa peculiarity, which in some degree eX 


empied its ¢ ‘ultivators from the rudeness and awkwardness of the mere mven- 
tor; but there ts a strong e Inque cento character in the Orfeo and Ba!! 

Poliziano, and the Bernt, and other poems of Lorenzo, which is no “eau 
recognizable, except as a provincial imitation, in the works of their followers 
and descendants. “They all drew from the same mines; each in his sphet 
seems to have wrought out into a corresponding etlect, with different in} ¢- 
ments, the same elements of intellect; aud had chance thrown the poet inte 
the position of the painter, or the painter into that of the sculptor, | is more 
than probable we should have lad the same productions, with little ¢ 
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diversity OF colouring from the onginal and tndividual character. The spe- 
cies oF peculi: unity of the plant was lost in the taste of the soil in which they 
grew, and they were so much aftlected by the culture, by their JuXtaposition, 
and connexton with each other, that at last they seemed as grafted on the same 
tree, and belonging originally aad radically to one and the same parent trunk, 
The gardens which lie in the same quarter, and cover the extremity of the 
Pincian, we saw, like the church, very rapidly, in passing. ‘They owe their 
origin tothe French, who, wherever they came, established promenades, for 
therr own advantage and thi it of strangers. In U pper It: ily, indeed, the. na- 
tional character has more of that light-heartedness, and exp: ansion, and gaiety, 
which, in a remarkable manner, is the distinctive and the ancient inheritance 
of the Sienese, froin their clergy to their painters ; but, in general, the Ita- 
lians are not an ambulatory race ; and the Romans may be described by their 
antipathy to every amusement at all connected with exertion. A vehicle of 
some kind or other, equippe ‘din a manner the most incondite and discordant, 
as itsuits the fantasy of their coachmaker and coachman, ts the first condition, 
the great indispensal le, of all appearance in public, from the cardinal to 
the last ranks of the ‘* secondo ceto 3”? and. sacrifices are made to obtain this 
gratification, as ludicrous as they are disproportion: ve and unnecessary. "The 
pave of some of the Italian towns, (for in general they are very far superior to 
the insutlerable lanes of France,) toge ther with the heavy “maremma” air 
generally prevailing in Rome, and the intensity of the heat during the greater 
part of the summer months, have probably ye nerated this entire reliance on 
the legs of animals, and singular dislike to the ¢ mployment of their own ; 
whilst reciprocally, this same indolence and indul; gence has left the pavements, 
with some favourable exceptions, in nearly the same state in which thev were 
before the irruption of the modern Gauls. Their love for noble inutilities, 
as Madame de Stael calls them, aflects an aristocratic disdain for all the ple- 
beian comforts, or (as in England we should call them) all the absolute ne- 
cessities of life. Modern Rome, however, was never a Republic, gue par 
parenth?se and suflerance, and nothing can be more unlike the spirit of the 


equality which it preached, than many of the enactments and sanctions of 


the code under Massena. Even the revolutions of her early history are anoma- 
lies: the occasional re- appearance of the tribune’s rod under Crescentius or 
Crescenzi, and the celebrated Cola,* names still living at Rome, are excep- 
tions, rather than proofs. The class of the Popolanz, who would have been 
most likely to originate or support these innovations, hardly existed there. 
When the aristocracy were suflicie ntly strong to expel the ecclesiastical 
monarchy which weighed upon their heads, the populace, rather than the 
people, took advantage of the moment, and slipped into the post which, in 
their temporary exertion, the Parvietans had relinquished and left vacant. 


This will usually be the case when there are three, or rather four diverging 


powers in the community. It is not so much a victory for themselves, as a 


victory over others, that ts aimed at, and gained. 

The Piazza itself presents a very theatrical appearance; it is quite on 
the construction of the ancient scene. You have the three streets, stretch- 
ing off, each in their true classical obliquity, from one common centre ; 
the “twin churches,” as they are called, represent the temples, and the 
obelisk fixes of itself the locality at Rome. The two sides, indeed, and 
particularly that towards the right, want completion, at present: the 
mob of low-roofed houses which disgrace it, are worthy of the Palatine 
residence of Evander. The building of churches has very nearly ceased, 
at least on the part of zovernment ;—that oce upation is now left to Naples 
and England. ‘There 1s no longer a board of works supplied by the 
coffers of Europe; and though the galley-slaves are a fund of themselves, 
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* The name of Crescenzi is still esteemed and prevalent, amongst the Jews. 


knew one of that name from the Piazza della Tartarugha, who was an important 


personage in the Synagogue. 
the Reela 


Rienzi still exists in the person ef an old woman, in 
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(for, farmed as they are, their utmost maintenance does not go much beyond 
three-pence per day yet, as there is no value lor fame, Years are expended 
here upon a work, with as little compunetion asin england we expend thou 
sands. Individuals are not all Torlonias; and consequently itis inch by inch 
that the extension of the CHY,. in this direction, goes Ol. Resides Lhiat, thes 
do not caleulate upon their buildings falling after twenty years, al la 
therefore oblized to build them up in ldimine, as if it was intended they 
should last. The original design (French), thougo partiatly departed trom, 
is still too magnificent for private contributions ; and as there ts not the ad. 
Vantage of a yotnt stock society im this country, ev nihalo nthil ht—noth 
can be got above ground, unless a certain quantity of bona fide specie by 
buried below. ‘The Street Babuino, so called trom a statue * which now, in- 
deed, has some title to the name, is searcely less broad, but much inferior to 
both the Corso and the Ripetta; ii has neither the pataces of the tormer, nor 
the views across the Tyber of the latter; but it is, perhaps, cleaner, and 
more fashionable than either (there is fashion even at Rome), and is the 
grande entree to what the Gods and the Itahans call the * Delizte de’ for 
tieri,”” the * Ghetto dealt Inglesi,” but which, in the language of men, 
under the name of the * Piazza di Spagna.” This square, or plac e, as ** the 
Mola” of this quarter of the town, aad might justify a small pocket volume 
of itself. But the might was advanced; we had not slept, stnee our departure 
from Florence, except in the way in which no one will sleep if he can help 
it; and we were by no means sorry to see our caritelle suddenly stop bet 
the Hotel de l'Europe, the best in the square, and consequently the best in 
the whole city. Our postilion dashed off his cloak over his horses’ necks, 
and we were conducted to our apartments in an instant, with all the prover- 
bial urbanity of a very Roman. Lord Blayney will be happy to hear that 
every thing was almost as good as if he had recommended and ordered them 
himself; and Christophe Arundel, had he been present, would have forgot- 
ten for once his ennut, and consented to be amused with an excellent sup 
per. We retired to bed in a few moments, and in golden dreams anticipated 
the pleasures of to-morrow. 


SCENES OF THE PAST.—NO. II. 
Pharsalia. 


Peace is upon the land, 
‘The stars shine sweetly down, 
‘The man of might and his helmed band 
Lie heedless of renown ; 
The camp sleeps fast, and the dewy night 
Klings o'er ats hush her cold moonlight. 


earth seems one quiet tomb— 
So looks, the tempest past, 
‘The ocean’s face, in whose plumbless womb 
The unknown dead sleep fast; 
Like a smooth wave that foretells no wrong, 
Yet big with Fate, Time lurks along. 


Soon will the hour updraw 
The morning's bloody veil; 
Far other scene than the moon e’er saw 
Shall make the sun wax pale ; 
The wide world’s realm shall be given away, 
ere twilight come in her stole of grey. ; 


, 
_ - ee ee 


This statue was once intended to rm present a River God, and was appropriately 
situated over a large balneum or reservoir, about the centre of the street: but it 
has been so disfigured by the Vandalism of the young Romans, that at present it is 
not very distinguishable trom a colossal baboon. 
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Pharsalia. 


Over Pharsalia’s plain 
The dawn streams through the sky, 
The Parca are choosing out the slain 
Fron those that slumbering le, 
Or that, risen, are girding their armour on, 


Unconscious their last day has ‘ hone. 


With myrtle warlands twined 
Their silken tents are seen, 


With odour of lowers, and the red-eved wine, 


That camp hath joyous been ; 


Amid pleasure and singing, and revelry, 
Reme’s chieftain pass’d his hours away.* 


White are his locks with eld, 
With watch and battle-toil, 

And Victory from him hath never withheld 
Her triumph and her spoil. 

She had been his ull to-day, and never 

Has he once dream’d that she can sever 


The tlower of Rome is there, 
Her chiefs and chivalry, 

Well worthy the cause they come to dare 
Of her great destiny— 

Brother to brother, as foe to toe, 

Sire to sire, must soon lie low. 


Two rival warriors now 
Shall combat for the world,— 
He of the bald but laurelled brow, 
And he who vengeance hurl’d— 
God's wrath on Judaa’s root and stem, 
On the stately-built Jerusalem. 


The eleam of arms is bright, 
Kagvles with eagles meet, 
The squadrons rush to the ranks of fight, 
On wings of battle fleet, 
And man ts again the demon of prey, 
The Cain of a fratricidal day. 


The Lord of Gaul is he, 
‘To whom the world hath bow’d, 
And the warrior who met bins in rivalry 
Is gone like a summer cloud, 
His glory is quench’d, and his victories o'er, 
Headless he lies on a foreign shore.} 


INow, Cwsar, wear the crown! 
The universe is thine ; 
But the guilt and blood that made it thy own, 
Do they sully not its shine ? 
Doth Ambition’s laurel no keen thorns hide 
For the brow of his Country’s Parricide ? 


—s- - 


— TT 


* Their tents and pavilions’ (of Pompey’s army), says Plutarch, ‘* were 


i 
richly adorned with garlands of myrtle, 


painted carpets and hangings, their 


couches strewed with flowers, and their tables set full of bowls and glasses, and 


even these crowned with wine.” 


+ Until the day of Pharsalia, Pompey had reckoned thirty-four years of victory, 


+ Of Egypt, on the shore of which he was assassinated by Septimus and others. 
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POPULAR FALLACIES." 


That handsome is that handsome does.—Those who use this prover 
can never have seen Mrs. Conrady. . 

The soul, if we may beheve Pletinus, is a ray from the celestiy 
heauty. As she partakes more or less of this heavenly heht, she jy 
forms, with corresponding characters, the fleshly tenement which she 
chooses, and frames to herself a suitable mansion: 

Vl which only proves that the soul of Mrs. Conrady, in her pre. 
existent state, was no great judye of architecture. 


‘To the same eflect, ina Hymn in honour of Beauty, divine Spenser, 


.: iontune, Sings :— 


———** Every spiritas it is more pure, 

And hath in itthe more of he avenly light, 

So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 

Por of the seul ae body form doth take: 

bor soul is form, and doth the body make.” 
But Spenser, it is clear, never saw Mrs. Conrady. 

These poets, we find, are no safe guides in philosophy ; ; for here, in 

his very next stanza but one, is a saving clause, which throws us all out 
avain, and leaves us as veil to seek as ever :— 


“ Vet oftit falls, that manya gentle mind 

D wells in deformed tabernacle drown’d, 

Keither by chance, against the course of kind, 

Or through unaptness in the substance found, 

Which it assumed of some stubborn ground, 

That will not yield unto her form’s direction, 

But is perform’d with some foul imperfection.” 
From which it would follow, that Spenser had seen somebody hie 
Mrs. Conrady. 

The spirit of this good lady—her previous anima—must have stum- 
bled upon one of these untoward tabernacles which he speaks of. A 
more rebellious commodity of clay for a ground, as the poet alls it, 
no gentle mind—and sure her’s 1s one of the gentlest—ever had to 
deal with. 

Pondering upon her inexplicable visage—inexplicable, we mean, but 
by this m odifie: ition of the theory—we have come to a conclusion that, 
if one must be plain, it is better to be plain all over, than, amidst a 
tolerable residue of features, to hi ing out one that shall be except ‘on- 
able. No one can say of Ries. Conr ady's countenance, that it woul ld 
be better if she had but a nose. It is impossible to pull her to pieces 
in this manner. We have seen the most malicious beauties of her own 
sex baflled inthe attempt at a selection, The tout ensemble deties pr 
ticularizing. It is too complete—too consistent, as we may s4y- 
admit of these invidious reservations. It is not as if some pee 
had picked out here a lip—and there a chin—out of the collected ug- 
liness of Greece, to frame a model by. It isa symmetrical whole. We 
challenge the minutest connoisseur to cavil at any part or parcel of the 
countenance in question; to say that this, or that, is improperly plac aced. 


* Concluded from page 2? BY. 
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We are convinced that true ugliness, no less than is affirmed of true 
beauty, IS the result of harmony. Like that too, it reigns without a 
competitor. No one ever saw Mrs. Conr: idy, without pronouncing her 

to be the pl: tinest woman that he ever met with in the course of his life, 

fhe first time that you are indulged with a sight of her face, is an era 
i) your existence ever after. You are glad to have seen it—like 

Stonehenge. No one can pretend to forget it. No one ever apolo- 
gized to her for meeting her inthe street on such a day and not knowing 
her :—the pretext would be too bare. Nobody can mistake her for 
another. Nobody can say of her; ‘I think IT have seen that face 
somewhere, but I cannot ce: all to mind where.” You must remember 
that in such or such a parlour it first struck you—lke a bust. You 
wondered where the owner of the house had picked itup. You won. 
dered more when it began to move its lips--so mildly too!—No one 
ever thought of asking her to sit forher pieture. — Lockets are for re- 
membrance ; and it would be clearly superfluous to hang an image at 
your heart, which, once secn, can never be out of it. [tis not a mean 
face neither :—-its entire originality precludes that. Neither is it of 
that order of plain faces which improve upon acquaintance. Some 
very good but ordinary people, by an unwearied perseverance in kind 
otlices, puta cheat upon our eyes; Juggle our senses out of their na- 
tural impressions ; and set us upon discovering good indications in a 
countenance, Which, at first sight, promised nothing less. We deteet 
gentleness, Which had escaped us, lurking about an under-lip. But 
whe n Mrs. Conrady has done you a service, her face remains the same : 
when she has done you a thous: ind, and you know that she is ready to 
double the number, still itis that individual face. Neither ean you say 
of it, that it would be a good face if it was not marked by the small- 
pox-—a compliment which is always more admissive than excusatory— 
for Mrs. Conrady either never had the small- -pox ; Or, as we say, took 
itkindly. No-—it stands upon its own merits fairly. There itis. It 
is her mark, her token; that which she is known by. 

That my Lord Shaftesbury and Sir William Templi are models of the 
gentee/ style in aritine.__We should pre fer saying—of the lordly and 
of the gentlemanly. Nothing can be more unlike than the inflated fini- 
cal rhapsodies of Shaftesbury, and the plain natural chit-chat of Tem- 
ple. ‘The man of rank is discernible in both writers ; but in the one it 
is only insinuated gracetully, in the other it stands out offensively. 
The peer seems to have written with his coronet on, and his earl’s 
mantle before him: the commoner in his elbow chair and undress.— 
What can be more pleasant than the way in which the retired states- 
man peeps out in the essays, penned by the latter in his delightful 
retreat at Shene? They scent of Nimegue ‘n, and the Hlague. Scarce 
an authority is quoted under an ambassador. Don Francisco de Melo, a 

* Portugal Envoy in England,” tells him it was frequent in his coun- 
try for men, spent with age or other decays, so as they could not hope 
for above a year or two of life, to ship themselves away ina Brazil 
fleet, and after their arrival there to go on a great length, some- 
times of twenty or thirty years, or more, by the focee of that vigour 
they recovered with that remove. ‘* W hether such an effect (Temple 
beautifully adds) might grow from the air, or the fruits of that climate, 
or by approaching nearer the sun, which is the fountain of light and 
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heat, when their natural heat was so far decayed; or whether +), 
piecing out of an old man’s life were worth the pains; 1 cannot tell 
perhaps the play is not worth the candle.’—Monsieur Pompor e. 
“ French Ambassador in his (Sir William’s) time at the Hacue. Cer. 
tifies him, that in his lite he had never heard of any man in France 
that arrived at a hundred years of age; a limitation of lite which thy 
old re ‘ntleman im putes to the excellence of their climate, giving r them 
such a liveliness of temper and humour, as disposes them to more es 
sures of all kinds than in other countries; and mor: ilizes “upon the 
ter ve ry se nsibly. The * late Robert Earl of Lei icester’ ” furnishes s -- 
with a story of a Countess of Desmond, married out of England jp 
Edward the Fourth’s time, aud who lived far in King James's reizp, 
The “ same noble person” gives him an account, how such a year 
the same reign, there went about the country a set of morrice-daicers, 
composed of ten men who danced, a Maid Marian, and a tabor and 
pipe ; and how these twelve, one with another, made up twelve hundred 
years. © It was not somuch (says Temple) that so many in one sinall 
county HH refordshire) should live to that age, as that the v should b 
in vigour and in humour to travel and to dance.” _— ur Zulichen 
one of his ** colleagues at the prague, informs him of a cure for the 
gout ; which is contirmed by another “ Envoy,” Monsieur efie ‘rinchamps, 
in that town, who had trie d it.—Old Prince Maurice of Nassau recom. 
mends to him the use of hammocks in that complaint; having been 
allured to sleep, while suffering under it himself, by the ** constant 
motion or swinging of those airy beds.” Count Kemont, and th 
Rhinegrave who “was killed last summer before Maestricht,” impart 
to him their e xpericnces 

But the rank of the writer is never more innocently disclosed, than 
where he takes for granted the compliments paid by foreigners to his 
fruit-trees. For the taste and perfection of what we esteein the best, 
he can truly say, that the French, who have eaten his peaches and 
grapes at Shene in no very ill year, have generally concluded that th 
last are as wood as any the y have eaten in France on this side Foun- 
tainbleau; and the first as ‘good as any they have eat in Gascony. 
Italians have agreed his white f fivs to be as eood as any of that sort in 
Italy, which is the earlier kind of white fig there ; for “ in the later 
kind and the blue, we cannot come near the warm climates, no more 
than in the Frontignac or Muscat grape.” His orange-trees too, are as 


large as any he saw when he was young in ens. except those of 


Fountainbleau, or what he has seen since in the Low Countries ; excep! 
some very old ones of the Prince of Orange's. Of grapes he had th 
honour of bringing over four sorts into England, which he enumerates, 
and supposes that they are all by this time pretty common among 


some gardeners in his neighbourhood, as well as several persons of 


quality ; for he ever thought all things of this kind “ the commouet 
they are made the better.” _ varden pedantry with whieh he 
asserts that ‘tis to little purpose » plant any of the best fruits, as 
peaches or grapes, hardly, he dor Pond beyond Northamptonshire at the 

turthest northwards; and praises the * ‘ Bishop of Munster at Cosevelt. 

for attempting nothing beyond cherries in that cold climate; is eque lly 
pleasant and in character. “ PT imay px rhaps’’ (he thus ends his sweet 
Garden Essay with a passage worthy of Cowley)‘ be allowed to know 
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comething of this trade, since L have so long allowed myself to be good 
fr nothing else, Which few men will do, or enjoy their gardens, without 
when looking abroad to sce how othor matters play, what motions in 
be state, and what invitations they may hope for into other scenes, 
For my own part, as the country Ite, and this part of it more particu- 
larly. were the Inclination of my vouth aitselt, so the ‘vo are the pleasure 
of mv age; and I ean truly say that, among many ereat employme nts 
chat have fallen to my share, i have never asked or sought: tor any of 
chem, but have often endeavoured to escape from them, into the ease 
!trecdom of a private scene, where a man may go his own way and 
his own pace, In the common paths and cireles of lite. ‘The measure 
of choosing well is whether a man likes what he has chosen, which I 
thank God has befallen me ; and though, among the follies of my life, 
building and planting have not been the least, and have cost me more 
than | have the confidence to own; yet they have been fully recom- 
pensed by the sweetness and. satisfaction of this retreat, where, since 
my resolution taken of never entering agai into any public employ- 
ments, Lhave passed five years without ever once going to town, though 
fam almost in sight of it, and have a house there always ready to 
receive me. Nor has this been any sort of affectation, as some have 
thought it, but a mere want of desire or humour to make so small a 
remove; for when [am in thts corner, [T can truly say with Elorace, 
Ve juotee vrei ut, sill 
‘Me, when the cold Digentian stream revives, 

W ee it yes my friend believe | think or ask ? 

Let me yet 1CSS possess, so | may live, 

Wihate’er of lite remains, unto myself. 

Nl ay | have books enoug rly: and one year's store, 

Nat to depend upon cac hy doubtfal hour: 

This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 

Who, as he pleases, gives and takes away.’ 


The writings of Temple are, in general, after this casy copy. On one 
occasion, indeed, his wit, which was mostly subordinate to nature and 
tenderness, has seduced him into a string of felicitous antitheses ; 
Which, it is obvious ta remark, have been a model to Addison and sue- 
ceeding essayists. ‘ Who would not be covetous, and with reason,” he 
says, if health could be purchased with gold? who not ambitious, if it 
were at the command of power, or restored by honour? but, alas! a 
white staff will not help gouty fect to walk better than a common cane ; 


nor a blue ribband bind upa wound so well as a fillet. The glitter of 


gold, or of diamonds, will but hurt sore eyes instead of curing them ; 
and an aching head will be no more eased by wearing a crown, than a 
common night-cap.” Ina far better style, and more accordant with 
his own humour of plainness, are the concluding sentences of his “ Dis- 
course upon Poctry.” Temple took a part in he controversy about the 
ancient and the modern learning ; and, with that partiality so natural 
and so graceful in an old man, whose state gagements had left him 
little leisure to look into modern productions, while his retirement gave 
him oceasion to look back upon the cl: assic studies of his youth—decided 
in favour of the latter. “Certainit is,” he says, “ that, whether the fierce- 
ness of the Gothic humours, or noise of their perpetual wars, frighted 
t away, or that the unequal mixture of the modern languages would 
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not bear it—the reat heights and excellency both of poetry and ny te 
fell with the Roman learning and empire, and have never since ye. 
covered the admiration and applauses that before attended them. Yer. 
such as they are amongst us, they must be contessed to be the sofs 
and sweetest, the most gener: (land most innocent amusements of Com. 
mon time and lite. They stl find room in the courts ef princes, 
the cotti res ot she ‘pherds. ‘| bre V serve to revive and animate the it ad 
calm of poor and idle lives, and to all: iv or d vert the Violent Passions 
and pe rturbations of the hing reatest and the busiest men. And both thes 


effects are of equal use to human lite; for the mind of man is like the 
sea, Which ts neither uarevable to the beholder nor the Vovaver, in 
calm or in a storm, but is so to both, when a little agitated by gent) 
gales; and so the mind, when moved by soft and easy passions or 
affections. [know very well that many who pretend to be wise by 
forins of being grave, are apt to despise both poetry and music, as toy, 


1) 


and trifles too light for the use or entertainment of serious men. By 
whoever find themselves wholly insensible to their charms, would, | 
think, do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching th 
Owl Lchper, and bringing the coodness ot their natures, it 1 hot o he 
understandings, tuto question. While this world lasts, | doubt not * 
the pleasure and request of these two entertainments will do so too; 
and happy those that content themselves with these, or any other so 
easy and so innocent, and do not trouble the world or other men, be- 
cause they cannot be quict themselves, though nobody hurts them.’ 
“When all is done (he concludes), human life is at the ereatest and the 
best but like a froward child, that must be played with, and humoured 
a little, to keep it quiet, till it falls asleep, and then the care is over.” 
That home ts home though it ts never so homely.—Two homes there 
are, We are sure, that are no homes: the home of the very poor mar, 
and another which we shall speak to presently. C rowded places of 
cheap entertainment, and the benches of alehouses, if they could speak, 
might bear mourntul testimony to the first of our assertions. ‘To them 
the very poor man resorts for an image of the home, which he cannot 
find at home. Por a starved grate, and a scanty firing, that is not 
enough to keep alive the natural heat in the fingers of so many eee 
ing children with their mother, he finds in the de pth of winter always 
a blazing hearth, and a hob ae warm his pittance of beer by. In tead 
ot the clamour s of a wife, made gaunt by famishing, he meets with a 
cheerful attendance beyond the merits of the trifle ich he can afford 
to spend. He has companions which his home denies him, tor the 
very poor man can ask no visitors. He can look into the goings on of 
the world, and speak a little to politics. At home there are no polt- 
tics stirring, but the domestic. All interests, real or imaginary, al! 
topics that should expand the mind of man, and connect him with a 
sympathy to general existence, are crushed in the absorbing cons - 
ration of tood to be obtained for the family. Be ‘yond the price of bread, 
news is senseless andimpertinent. At home there is no larder. — Here 
there is at least a show of plenty; and while he cooks his lean scrap 0! 
butcher's meat before the common bars, or munches his humbler cold 
viands, his relishing bread and cheese with an onion, in a corner. 
where no one reflects upon his poverty, he has sight of the subst: antial 
joint providing for the landlord and his family. ‘He takes an interest 
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‘ys the dressing of it; and while he assists in removing the trivet from 
the fire, he feels that there is such a thing as beef and cabbage, which 
he was beginning to forget at home. All this while he deserts his wife 
and children. But what wite, and what children? | Prosperous men, 
who object to this desertion, image to themselves some clean con- 
tented family like that which they go home io. But look at the coun- 
tenance of the poor wives who follow and persecute their good man to 
the door of the public-house, which he is about to enter, when some- 
thing like shame would restrain him, if stronger misery did not induce 
him to pass the thre shold. That face, eround by want, in which every 
cheerful, every conversable lineament has been long effaced by misery, 
—is that aface to stay at home with ? is it more awoman,or a wild cat? 
alas! it is the face of the wife of his youth, that once smiled upon him, 
Itcan smile no longer. What comforts can it share? what burthens 
ean it lighten? Oh, ’tis a fine thing to talk ofthe humble meal shared 
together! But whatif there be no bread in-the cupboard? ‘The inno- 
cent prattle of his children takes out the sting of a man’s poverty. But 
the children of the very poor do not prattle. It is none of the least 
frightful features in that condition, that there is no childishness in its 
dwellings. Poor people, said a sensible old nurse to us once, do not 
bring up their children ; they drag them up. The little careless darl- 
mg ofthe wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transtormed betimes into 
a premature reflecting person. No one has tme to dandle it, no one 
thinks it worth while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and down, to 
humourit. ‘There is none to kiss away its tears. If itcries, it can only 
be beaten. It has been prettily said, that ‘* a babe is fed with milk 
and praise.” But the aliment of this poor babe was thin, unnourishing ; 
the return to its little baby-tricks, and efforts to engage attention, bitter 

ceaseless objurgation. It never had a toy, or knew what a coral meant. 
It grew up without the lullaby of nurses ; it was a stranger to the patient 
fondle, the hushing caress, the attracting novelty, the costlier plaything, 
or the cheaper off-hand contrivance to divert the child; the prattled non- 
sense (best sense to it), the wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt 
story interposed, that puts a stop to present sufferings, and awakens 
the passion of young wonder, It was never sung to—no one ever told 
toitatale of the nursery. It was dragged up, to live or to die as it 
happened. It had no young dreams. It broke at once into the iron 
realities of real life. A child exists not for the very poor as any object 
of dalliance ; it is only another mouth to be ted, a pair of little hands to 
be betimes inured to labour. It is the rival, till it can be the co-opera- 
tor, for food with the parent. It is never his mirth, his diversion, his 
solace; it never makes him young again, with recalling his young 
times. The children of the very poor have no young times. It 
makes the very heart to bleed to ‘overhear the casual street-talk be- 


tween a poor woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of 


poor, in a condition rather shove the squalid beings which we have 
been conte mpl: iting It is not of toys, of nurse ry books, of summer 
holidays ( fitting that age); of the promised si; ght, or play; of praised 
sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and clear-starching, of the 
price of coals, or of potatoes. The que stions of the child, that should 
be the ve ry outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are mi irked with fore- 
east and melancholy providence. It has come to be a woman, before 
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it was a child. It has learned to go to market; it chaffers. It haggles, it 
envies, it murmurs ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened ; it hever pratt les, 
Had we not reason to say, that the home of the very poor is NO hone? 

There is yet another home, which we are constrained to deny - 


be one. Tt has a larder, which the home ot the poor man wants. 
its fireside conveniences, of which the poor dream not. But with all 
this, itis no home. It is—the house of the man that is intested with 


many visitors. May we be bri mded for the veriest churl, if we deny 
our heart to the many noble-hearted friends that at times exchap oe 
their dwelling for our poor root! [tis not of guests that we complain, 

but of endless, purpose ‘less visitants ; droppers in, as they are eal| d 
We sometimes wonder trom what sky they tall. It is the very error of 
the position of our lodging ; Its horoscopy was Il calculated, being just 


} 


situate in a medium-—a plaguy suburban mid-space—fitted to cated 
idlers from town or country. We are older than we were, and ave js 
easily put out of its way. We have fewer sands in our glass to reckon 
tipon, and we cannot brook to see them drop in endlessly SUCCEE ding 
nmpertinences. At our time oft lite, to be alone sometimes is as need: 
ful as sleep. It Is the rE freshing sleep ot the day. 2) the comfort ot 
sitting down heartily to an old tolio, and thinking surely that the next 
hour or two will be your own—and the misery of being defeated by the 
useless call of somebody, who is come to te a1 you, that he is just com 
from hearing Mr. Irving! What is that to you? Let him go home, 
and digest what the vood man has said to him. You are at your 
chapel, in your oratory.—The growing infirmities of age manitest 
themselves in nothing more strongly, than in an inveterate dislike of 
interruption. ‘The thing which we are doing, we wish to be permitted 
todo. We have neither much knowledge nor devices ; but there are 
fewer in the place to which we hasten. We are not willingly put out 
of our way, even at @ game of nine-pins. While youth was, we had 
vast reversions in time future; we are reduced to a present. pittance, 
and obliged to economize in that arucle. We bleed away our moments 
now as hardly as our ducats. We cannot bear to have our thin ward- 
robe eaten and fretted into by moths. We are willing to barter our 
good time with a friend, who gives us in exchange his own. Herem 
is the distinction between the genuine guest and the visitant. This 
latter takes your good time, and gives you his bad in exchange. — The 
wuest is domestic to you as your eood. cat, or household bird ; the 
visitant is your fly, that flaps in at your window, and ont again, leav- 
me no thing but a sense of disturbance, and victuals spoiled. ‘The inte- 
rior functions of lite begin to move heavily. We cannot concoct our 
food with interruptions. Our chief meal, to be nutritive, must be soll- 
tary. With difliculty we can eat before a guest; and never under 
stood what the relish of public feasting meant. Me ‘ats have no sapor, 
nor digestion fair play, ina crowd, The unexpected coming in ot a 
Visitant stops the machine. There is a punctual generation who tim 
their calls to the precise commencement of your dining-hour—not . 
eat—but to see you eat. Our knite and fork drop instinetively, an 
we feel that we have swallowed our latest morsel. Others again show 
their genius, as we h ve said, l 1} knocking the moment you have just 
sat down to a book. They "he a peculiar compassionating sneet, 
with which they ‘ hope that they do not interrupt your studies. 
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hough they flutter off the next moment, to carry their Dapertinences 
tthe nearest student that they can call their friend, the tone of the 
ne? hook is spoiled ; we shut the leaves, and, with Dante's lovers, read no 





mo) wore that d \\. It were well if the eflect of Intrusion were suuply 
ts : coextensive with its presence ; but it mars all the good hours atter- 
al] wards. Phe se scratches in appearance leave an orilice thriat closes hot 
ith hastily. ‘“‘Itisa prostitution of the bravery of friendship,” says wor- 
ny thy Bishop Taylor, ** to spend it upon impertinent people, who are, it 
ge mav be, loads to their families, but can never ease my loads.” This 
in, isthe secret of their gaddings, their visits, and moruing calls: they too 
ed have homes, which are—no homes. 
ol Monta, 
ust 
ch STARLIGHT. 
Tia ‘THERE come no seasons f/iere :—our earthly vear 
On Vartes from prime to fall, from Hower to: now, 
hg \nd each new month fresh trophies sul doth rear 
d- Lo ( ‘han re. the vietor of all field below — 
ot But ye, oh ye, fair heavens! for ever glow 
mt Inthe young glory of your natal morn, 
’ When first the realms of space were bade to know 
e "Their starry kin 3, Creation’s earhest-born, 
ne Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones adorn. 
“i Thus did V6 hine upon the faded past, 
K Thus will ve shine on far futurity, 
st With living light, and beauty born to dast 
of When the least earthly things of earth shall be 
od Passed, like the oar-foam from the settling sea. 
re ternity is your ‘€sweet hour of prime :’"* 
“ Ye smile at ages; for your destiny 
Hath bathed you in some skiey Stwx, that time 
a“ Might bleneh no golden tress, nor dim one eve sublime. 
*? Shine on—shine on—ve radiant thousand,f shine! 
Ks Y : | Osts of heaven whose everla ihe march 
eh : wy 
d- Is one enduring triumph! Ye divine 
ar Memortals, on the amethystine arch 
m Of Nature graven by God! Oh, ye who parch 
is The hearts of dust for what they may not know, 
\e ‘Pemptng yon azure wilderness to search, 
= As if some clad oasis there did glow— 
"Twas buta bright mirage, and will for aye be so! 
~ Familiar strangers ! Ye who from our youth 
, Gleam on our eyes to prove how dark and blind 
7 Is human thought, where Fancy ekes out Truth, 
. And shadowy dreams usurp the place assign'd 
fe To life’s realities, from which the mind 
2 Flies to ideal worlds, peopling the stars 
4 With shapes of love and beauty—far behind 
' The truth of their bright mystery, which it mars, 
‘ Because it may not pass Fate’s adamuntine bars 
4 The blue Pacific of Infinity, 
" CGemnn’d with the sacred islets of the sktes— 
t * Milton. 
f t This has beea con puted to be about the numberof stars visible at once to the 
6 aked eve. 
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Fach isle a world upon a sapphire sea, 
And every world perchance a paradise ! 
There only that sweet vision of the wise 











And tunetul of past times is nof a dream— 

There only do those * Blissful ls les aris se, a 

Whose fume vet murmurs on the Muse’s stream, , 

But whose proud shades did ne’er on mortal waters gleam. t 

Say, ve who shone on Zoroaster’s eye, rec 

And litthe midnight towers of golden Tyre, hit 

Who smiled more purely, from a sotter sky, \\ 

On Helen’s grave and Homer’s waketul lyre— oth 

Have ye known a//, and must not man aspire tio 

To aught beyond him? Shall no earthly ear ne 

Drink, at dim midn inht, from your shining r quire pat 

Einpyreal music? Can we not ‘draw near, as 

And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere ? ih 

No, forthe st. amp of clay is on the brow— aul 

The fetter’d spirit yearns to soar In valn— hi 

And the ambition of man’s thoughts must bow in 

Beneath mortality’s recoiling ¢ hain. bn 

Yet is it sweet, though we can ne’er atiain pu 

The prize we woo, the lofty race to jun : Ral 

What thou. th it tempt to yon untrod len plain ? rte 

The eagle’s burning goal can ne’er be won— _ 

But he may pierce the clouds, and feel the nearer sun! 7 

And this is much—tor who would e’er forego, fid 

Beautiful strangers ! the delicious power $01 

‘To make his spirit in your glory glow - 

At solemn midnight’s solitary hour— of 

To woo the gentle heavens with all their dower fm 

Of thought from immemorial Eld bequeath’d ? we 

Yon high Elysium holds full many a flower cx 

With no Picrian laurel yet enwreath’d— ct 

© that around my lyre one such its inceuse breathed ! ch 

Sweet, passing sweet, to fill those far abodes th: 

With scenes more bright than this dim world e’er knew— cle 

With beings nobler than poetic gods— “i 

With winds whose breath is bliss—with streams whose hue or 

Pales the clear diamond, as they murmur through do 

evergreen woods to seek a deep more fair— ab: 

With sacred flowers that shed immortal dew on 

Round the pure feet of them who wander there, co 

On starrier skies to muse, in happier fates to share. m« 

. hai 

. But sweeter far to dream that in some world, ds 
tar» Some distant world, that gems the blue night’s dome, on 
i Bs, The spirit’s wings, on earth i in darkness furl? d, ‘ 
mn ir May woo the soft winds ofa lovelier home ! ae 
j nt Ast Beauty ae from the pure ocean-foam, fe 
i t May not Truth float on the rich de ‘pths of song ?— lad 
a But where, oh where, would fond conjecture roam? did 
Our clueless phantasies may stray too long a 

| The labyrinthine bowers of Night and Heaven among the 
J. bu: 

Bee Fortunate Islands. rs 


g ; Alluding to the mythologic al account of the nativity of Venus, th 
on i nsheodite, | 1. @, the foam-lorn, 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF EVELYN.* 


IV. A Cuaracter or ENGLAND, as tt was lately presented inca Letier to 
>A hdeman of hrance. With hee fleci ions upon Gradius Castratus. Die i i / 
Fault 1oo0—It has been doubted whether this tract was written by 
Evelyn. Dr. Kippis appears to have been the fist who attributed it to him, 
on what authority we know not. Nothing ts sard of atin bevelyn’s Memoirs 
recently published ; Hor isit foundin the list of lis pro luctious made out by 
himself and sent to his frend Dr. Plot. The editor of the Miseetlaneous 
Wriuings, however, looks upon its authenticity as proved by passages from his 
other works. We confess we are suilindoubt. We think we discern addi- 
tional reason for being so, in the style) of writthng, which as less scholastic 
artificial than usual. But the sentiments are Evelyn's. ‘Phere ts anim. 


ang <¢ 
artiality of censure on the manners of Cavaliers as well as Roundheads, such 


I 
as he afterwards found too much reason to fecl, thou rh hie mile not have 


thought equally fit to publish it, and the tract: altogether is curious. Tt as 
amusing to see what a dissatisfied observer of the then order of things in 
Englind found fault with; in what respects it differed from present manners ; 
and how far the picture may still afford us hints tor reformation. We shall 
briefly sum up the author’s charges. Tle complains, that the manisters of 
public worship were vulgar and tedious, and that w hole Presbyterian congre- 
gations might be seen siting with their hats on ;—that there was a terrible 
number of alehouses, and that the gentry were extremely given to drinking ;— 
that the organs, taken out of their churehes, were set up in taverns ;—that 
ladies of the greatest quality suilered themselves to be treated in these 
taverns, Where they “drink their crowned cups roundly, daunce after the 
fiddle, kiss freely, and tearm it an honourable treat ;"—that there was ‘fa 
sort of perfect debauches, who style themselves Hectors, that in’ their mad 
and unheard-of revels pierce their veins to qualf their own blood, which some 
of them have drunk to that excess that they have died of that intemperance” 
(most probably an exaggeration about the Cavaliers) ;—that these [Hectors 
were ‘fa professed atheistical order of bravoes, composed tor the most part of 
cadets, who spending beyond their pensions to support their extravagancies :”” 
(there seems to have been too much foundation tor the following singular 
charge) practise now and then the high-way, where they sometimes borrow 
that which they often repay at the gibbet —that there was an avowed so- 
ciety of ladies (to “ match’’?) who * boasted of making all advantages at play ;” 
—that “the gentleinen separate from the conversation of the ladies to drink ; 
or else to whisper with one another at some corner, or bay-window, aban- 
doning the ladies to gossip by themselves ;’’—that “ they were eminent forthe 
absurdity of their modes and fashions, varying them ten times for the French 
once, and every one affecting something particular, as having no standard at 
court;”—that the women were much affected with gaudrie, nothing being 
more frequent than to see an ancient ladie wear colours ;"" (what would he 
have said now-a-days to their young wigs ?)—that servants are suffered to go 
clad like their mistresses ;—that notwithstanding the shyness of the ladies 
and gentlemen to one another, yet, ‘when once they grow acquainted, it 
Passes into expressions and compellations extremely new to the usages and 
style of France; as “Tom P. was here to-day”’—* I went yesterday to the 
course with Will R.; and Harry M. treated ine at sucha tavern ;"—that the 
ladies, nevertheless, were not more obliging and familiar than the lords were 
dificult and inaccessible -—that a dancing-master had the boldness to take 
forth the greatest ladies, and they again the dancing-master, who performed 
the greatest part of the ball ;—that the course in Hyde-Park was a wretched 
business of jades and hackney-coaches, and people paid to boot for entering 
it;—that in returning from Hyde-Park, the fashion was to alight at the Spring 


Garden, where the ladies were famous for walking fast ;—that it was the er 


io“? 


* Continued from page 1. 
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i this place, where the chickeis were contrived accordingly, for s 
tit) company to stay till any lraalat, and take reti stain tata eal 
reo omdda Of at, th hich payil il] CNPelses, and enrichin tn i! 
r-—=that the lawvers at the bar were bad orators, and upplhied the de 
" roca bial ul 1! another; that horsemn in rode as if ‘ 
Wl Dery lt in, nd all th ee iches Hn} London cemed Oper { | : 
that es y th nob mwever appellees micht dither, was Oobliors | 
{ i tl had ) catio oi d last, hot ir ist Nad ume de Sy 
1) eed to this), that visits were insutlerably lone and. ty 
l, trig and starme at one another us if they N 
one of their own sex betore ; stlent aud lixed, 1 eneral, ! Lalu 
talkin , tala With COHSUre and ullicrent conlidence : ‘so ditheulty” 
lor, “atas to entertain with a grace, or observe a medioerity."—TJ hey 


} 


t two thn Lh) {| bea lanl tiiat hie Approves of; the }« rts, nd ft 


b tield One of the ris, the bowling-ereen, has since 
ola: on | ete I p 
fashions winch we thin L pity. Lhe green thelds are not equally | 
vy ot « fine gentlemen; and tor this we never cease to | 


V. An Aroro Rovant Parry; wrif na Lett P 
f ( \ /; f Poa (ve 

/ / se x A) ~ $56 

Vi. J | \ MI BRUSSELS UNMASKED, M 

f ( ( \ / 
"| j date, that these trae Were Wwrittendn du 
| K-up {| ( i! \\ Ith kevelvu political Write 
Worst; | ! » these two he mu t afterwards have lo ed \\ di 
mort Lie Pustead of answers, thev are mere Lbevgings of tl 
besid Which, th miuthor | ilways pamting the ch racter of ( 
1h) ofa hing existing in hisown mind. Whenthe kine's « 
jueh ly refuted these pahieayries, Evelyn must have felt d: 

ed; as he indeed abundantly shows in his Diary. ‘The reval) t 
here et of worthy sutlerers, compared with the Ludlows and Iretons; 
11 bapden de othe were * srenalls lan’ by an act of Crod’s provicg 
where ll cavahers who underwent the same fate, died * in the bed of 
honour.” Every feading Puritan is an unprincipled knave ; while, 
contratre, the young exiled king tsa pattern of wi dom: and good belay : 
neve Puch a utc i pra ne oath: INIOUS bove all thin I 
ecurity of tl Protestant religion; and the best man in Euro; ) 
throne, event | were not born to it “Restore thi kat “Pas alt bev ’ 
‘and the merchant wall | cute; trades iminediately recover; alliances w 
be contirmed ; the laws re-flourish ; tender consciences considered ; pres 
purchasers satistied; the soldier paid, maintamed, and provided for, and 
what's above allthis, Christianity and charity will revive again amongst us; 
*Merey and truth will meet together: righteousness and peace shall kiss 
each other.’ “Vo read these sentences, and to eall to mind all that actually 


took place, is hike sccing how hich one can qeik one's evebrow ; with Succes 
sive lifts of astom hinent: and as tp “* richteousne ss ond peace kissing en 
oth “a Tr TT Hall the rope-dancer, and Bab \ illiers 1— Poor Kvelyn! He 
may well have groaned in spirit, seeing what he afterwards saw at W hitehal 
Vil. FusmaruGeium ; or, the Inconvenience of the Air and Smoke of L 
<4 fed / rether wath , ( i? medtes hraonl y propose / ly a hk. lL. 
his Sacred Majesty, and to the Parliament now assentled. Pal 
Vay *s« i 1o01.—QOur excellent countryman here gets again on 
his proper ground, proposing patriotic ameliorations, and laying siege to Ino 


aqorous Cithe with his Ore hards and sweet herbs. Besides cleanin: and en- 
larging the streets, and prolubiting the more noisome and smoky trades. 
Propases to st mind Lo mm with gardens and grove *y abounding in od 
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us plants, the etlect of which is to be like that of ‘*the orange-tlowers 


1 the rivace ¢ { Genoa, and ot. Pietro dell’ Arena ; the blossomes or ti 
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Miscellaneous ii ratings of | Cun ry 


seman from the coasts ol Spain, Many leawuc oll at SCa yy OF Lhe rmpanrate 


1) 
aah 
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. - 7? 
fis 11 thie scason ot roses, 


This ts involuntary poetry i= 
Of orange-flowers from the rivage of Genoa, 

Or Pietro dell’ Arena ; or the blossoms 

Of rosemary from the coasts of Spain, at sea 
Many a league ; or odoriferous watts, 

Which flow trom Fontenay and Vaugirard, 

Even to Paris in the season of roses. 


Milton, whom the Fumifugium must have ple ised, bay be tracked ip thes¢ 
flowery urbanities :— 


—_———_ now gentle cales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stok 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea North East winds blow 

Sabean odors trom the spi Vv shore 

Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 

Well pleased thie Vv slack their course, and many a lea 

Cheered with the grateful smell old ocean smiles. 

kvelynis tor abolishing the smoke by ** turning all the more noxious trad 

out of town at once 7? a measure which has been justly thought to requir 
more voices In tts favour than one, or even than that of a well-meaning vo 


vernment.  Eenthustastie men, however, often hitupon reforms which are ulti- 


mately adopted by the world, though inthe first instance they are apt to put 
them in too summary or romantica hight. “Phe greatest reformers are serence 
and calainitv. “Phe Fire of London did for Eveiya, in some respects, what neo 
eloquence could haan Cc eth Cle | sO SOO], in) beautifvin 4 and eu! i} in the Streets, 
Forthe rest, the editor of the Fumiutiugium, republished in 1772, ts of opinion 
that chimneys should be earned higher into the air, that experiments should be 


made on their construction, and premiums offered for a method of charting 


se.-coal, so as to dive tit of its smoke. Lie recommmec3 ds also induleeneces to 
such glass and suevarmanutactories, brewhouses, Ac. as Should be built at the 
desired distance from town, and the prohibiion of baal any more within 
the city and suburbs; a method, which, rigorously persisted im, would tm 
lime, he thinks, remove all meconve NICHES. Some ol throes tc} have bes nN 
partially taken : but too many remain to be urved., The pre cnt ave, how- 


ever, Is anage of improvements, and every thing may be ultimately expected 
Irom the Freat merease ol sé 1 nee and experiment. (Qne discovery on then 
parts eflects more inan instant, than rhetoric, or even Constant annoyanee ean 


do for centuries, lt sets interest alive in Hew Carte ; and old Customs are 


outbidden It) the moueyv-u irket. At the ame Tithe, there is one thin r {0 he 
considered ; and this is, whether the smoke ot London does so much harm 


ds Evelyn SUPpPOses, In article . ot food, ay estrone is too often be read re Ia 
tive to adulteration. People forget, that although many, perhap most adul- 


ons; Se ae 
terations are unwholesome, adulteration of itself does not mnply u iwhol 


somencss ; nor, fora stuntlar reason, ts it certain that an euormou hnictropot 
like ours, full of all sorts of conflicting airs and humours, would be bette: 
! 


Without smoke. Some in jUITI. persons have thought mot Phey doubt 
whether it does not tend to correct pulrescence id too reat a moisture 


We speak Prnyparts tly on this subject; for while we are writs our head 
. 


aching with the smok« fore | down Our clinic \ by thre wih 1, and thie POO 

is full of those little black atoms, which Evelyn speaks of as such a nubsance. 
"} , . . } ' ‘ ' u ' 

lo the smoke our author attributes the " ric and con titty tolls tO N bite hh 


Londoners are subject. He thinks the quality of air we breathe is of more 
I : . ‘ | litlere 
importance than the food we cat, seem that ‘so litle and imditherent 


nourishes and satisties the most temperate and best educ ited Persons , ana 
’ 


his editor of 1772 is of the same opinion with reat lto the air of the metro- 








} odoriterous watts which flow from) Fontenay and Vausirard, even to 
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lis, referring to the Yearly Bill of Mortality, by which it appears that neg, 
1 lf Pb children that were born and bred in London at that period 
under two vears ofaze. ‘*Some,” according to the editor, ** have attr! 


TT) 
Li Outed 


this amazing destruction to luxury and spirituous liquors: these,” he argy 
fe 


are, no doubt, powerful assistants: but the constant and unremitty: 
same is communicated by the foul alr, which, as the town still of 


er. 


= We 
ircer, bas made regular and steady advances in its fatal influence.” [yp 


be doubted, however, whether food and irregul: irity of living are not the prin, 
workers, evenin consequences that result from bad air.* The air m: aye cieind 
rate the cause of death, but we doubt whether it gives rise tou. We, 
not speak of an air decidedly pestilential, as the Mal-aria on the coasts of 
Italy, but of an equivocal or adulterated atmosphere. Children, like crows 
persons, are, in nine hundred and ninety-nine imstances out of a thousan 
rendered more liable to disease and mortality by the single circumstance of 
eating too much, than by any one, or any twenty others in the annals of 
Death ; and the younger they are, the more likely are they to suffer trom 
norant treatment. “The universal pre judice | in favour of eating much, and 
pampering and stuffing children into that sort of appearance which is com. 
monly called ine, but which is nothing better than a disposition to fever 

ay pothecaries soon ‘make all parties feel to their cost) is a remarkable instanes 
a the passions of mankind substituting themselves for a good principle, and 

greeing to pull and swagger down objection. 

As more may be charged in this respect upon the smoke of the metropolis, 
than is due to it, so it may be sianull over much of contributing to the rust 
and ruin of our buildings and furniture. Our moist climate is a great under. 
minerin that matter. “Again, with regard to colds and consumptions, what. 
soever tends to make us too hot, may increase the peril; but ill-management 
ought to bear its part of the blame; for we believe it is now well un- 
derstood, that more catarrhs are caught by sudden changes from cold to heat, 
than from any other cause ; and those too from indulgence in the brightest 
fires, rather than such as repel us. The people in the highest parts of Europe, 
who are in the habit of living ina smoke that would suffocate an English- 
man, are not, we believe, particularly subject to colds and consumptoas. 
Nevertheless, ‘nobody will dispute thatit is highly desirable to put into action 
the causes that -~ to make the metropolis more healthy, especially if smoke 
and disease can be diminished together. And Evelyn’s plan of banishing 
manufactories and bringing up relays of sweet gardens, contains more init 
both advantageous and feasible than might seem at first sight. “The manu- 
factories might at least be distributed, at good wholesome intervals, ata dis 
tance from the capital ; and if a regular se¢ in of Arabian wind is hardly to be 
expected by the faculties of a metropolis many times larger ar xd denser than 
Evelyn seems to have anticipated, planting might go hand in hand with 
building to an extent of which our speculators have hither to had no concep 
tion. ‘Trees, and walks of trees, might as reasonably serve to increase the 
rent of houses, as the ornaments (not always in the best taste) that are now 
in fashion. Odoriferous plants and creepers might form as common an 
addition to the pre inises, as the balconies on which they are partially cu! 

vated; and in order to make room for more open streets, and boulevards ike 
those of Paris, houses might be warrantably built higher and larger, and let 
out in chambers like the Parisian houses and our Albany ; ; which would also 


— 





* A paragraph has just appeared in the daily papers, in which it is asserted that 
of the children bora in the metropolis, not more than one half survive a twelve 
month. The mortality is chiefly among the ** lower classes.” J/ ant of food is at 
some periods a cause of mortality in those quarters ; but there is great abuse of the 


principle of sustenance even among them, and dirt and ignorance are in triumphast 
action. 
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eatly increase the beauty of the West end of the town, where the buildings 
are far from being individually too large. 

Evelyn thinks the Plague connected with smoke. But this is not made 
out by the fact in other countries. London itself has had no plague since his 
time; and if our streets have widened, the metropolis has enormously in- 
creased, and the smoke with it. The two great preservatives of health in 
cities appear to be, wide streets to admit a free circulation of air,—and clean- 
liness. he great cause of their comparative unhealthiness may be traced to 
irregularity of living. It is this which fevers, or cuts short, the lives of grown 
yeople ; and acts fataliy, through the conduct and temperament of parents, 
upon their offspring. . . a 

We conclude for the present with extracting thetermination of Evelyn’s 
treatise on this subject, which (to use the critical style) affords a pleasant 
specimen of his manner. It is like bringing the reader, in the midst of his 
city reflections, a parcel of roses and violets from the country. 


“There goes a pleasant tale,”’ says the author, ‘* of a certain S* Politick, that 
in the last great plague projected, how by a vessel fraight with peel’d onions, which 
should passe along the Thames by the city, when the wind sate in a favourable 
quarter, to attract the pollution of the aer, and sail away with the infection to the 
sea: transportation of diseases we sometimes read of amongst the magneticall, or 
rather magical cures ; but never before of this way of transfretation ; but, however 
this excellent conceit has often afforded good mirth on the stage, and I now men- 
tion to prevent the application to what | here propound; there is yet another ex- 
pedient, which I have here to offer (were this of the poisonous and filthy smoak 
remov'd) by which the city and environs about it might be rendered one of the most 
pleasant and agreeable places in the world. In order to this I propose *, 

“ Thatall low grounds circumjacent to the city, especially east and south-west, be 
cast and contriv'd into square plots, or fields ot twenty, thirty, and forty akers, or 
more, separated from each other by fences of double palisads, or contr’spaliars, 
which should enclose a plaatation of an hundred and fifty, or more, feet deep, about 
each field ; not much unlike to what His Majesty has already begun by the wall 
from old Spring Garden to St. James's in that park ; and is somewhat resembled 
inthe new Spring Garden at Lambeth.t ‘That these palisads be elegantly planted, 
diligently kept and supply’d, with such shrubs as yield the most fragrant and odo- 
riferous flowers, and are aptest to tinge the Aer upon every gentle emission at a 
great distance: such as are (for instance amongst many others) the sweet-brier, 
all the periclymena’s and woodbinds; the common white and yellow jessamine, 
both the syringa’s or pipe trees ; the guelder rose, the musk, and all other roses ; 
genista hispanica: to these may be added the rubus odoratus, bayes, juniper, lig- 
hum-vita, lavender; but above all, rosemary, the flowers whereof are credibly re- 
ported to give their scent above thirty leagues off at sea, upon the coasts of Spain : 
and at some distance towards the meadow side, vines; yea, hops. 








Se 


* “If the reader should find himself disposed to smile when he sees the author 
gravely proposing to counteract the offensive smells of London by rows of trees, 
and borders of fragrant shrubs, and aromatic herbs; he should remember that this 
scheme, visionary as it may appear, was the foible of a writer whose enthusiasm 
for planting has proved of singular service to this kingdom ; productive of noble 
plantations, ornamental to the country, and useful to the community.” 

t M. Monconys, in his ‘* Foyvage d’ Angleterre,”” made in May 1663, has the fol- 
lowing interesting passage concerning these Gardens which he visited. After having 
seen Westminster Abbey, he continues— Au sortir, nous fiimes dans un Bot de 
lantre cOté de la Tamise voir deux Jardins, 0 tout le monde se peut aller prome- 
her, & faire collation dans des cabarets qui y font: ou dans les cabinets da jardin, 
On les nomme Springer Gaerden, c'est a dire, Jardins du Printemps, dont celui 
qu’on nomme le Nouveau est plus beau de beaucoup que Vautre. J’y admirai la 
beauté des allées de zazons, ct la politesse de celles qui sont sablées. Hl est divisé 
en une grande quantité de quarrez de 20 ou 30 pas en quarré, clos par des hayes de 
groselliers, et tous ces quarrés sont plantés aussi de framboisiers, de rosiers et d’au- 
tres arbrisseaux, comme aussi d’herbages, et de legumes, comme pois, feves, asper- 
kes, fraises, &c. Toutes les allées sont bordées ou de jonquilles, ou de geroflees, 


ou de lis.” Pp. 29. Par. 1695. 12mo. 
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Et arbuta passim, 

Et glaucas salices, casiamque crocumque rubentem, 

Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos, Xe. } 
For there is a sweet smelling sally, § and the blossoms of the tilia or lime-tree, 
are incomparably fragrant ; in brief, whatsoever is odoriferous and refreshing. 

‘© That the spaces or area between these palisads and fences, be employ'd in beg 
and bordures of pinks, carnations, clove, stock-gillyflower, primroses, wuriculas, 
violets, not forgetting the white, which are in flower twice a year, April and Ay. 
gust: cowslips, lillies, narcissus, strawberries, whose very leaves as well as fruit 
emit a cardiaque, and most refreshing halitus : also parietaria lutea, musk, lemmon, 
and mastick, thyme, spike, cammomile, balm, mint, marjoram, pempernel, and 
serpillum, Ac. which, upon the least pressure and cutting, breathe out and betray 
their ravishing odors. ; 

‘That the fields, and crofts within these closures, or invironing gardens, be som, 
of them planted with wild thyme, and others reserved for plots of beans, pease ‘not 
cabbages, whose rotten and perishing stalks have a very noisom and unhealthy smelj, 
and therefore by Hyppocrates utterly condemned near great cities) but such blossom 
bearing brain as send forth their virtue at farthest distance, and are all of them 
marketable at London ; by which means, the aer and winds perpetually fann'd from 
so many circling and encompassing hedges, fragrant shrubs, trees and flowers, the 
amputation and prunings of whose superfluities may in winter, on some occasions 
of weather and winds, be burnt, to visit the city with a more benign smoak,} not 
onely all that did approach the region which is properly design’d to be flowery; but 
even the whole city would be sensible of the sweet and ravishing varieties of the per- 
fumes, as well as of the most delightful and pleasant objects and places of recrea- 
tion for the inhabitants ; yielding also a prospect of a noble and masculine majesty, 
by reason of the frequent plantations of trees, and nurseries for ornament, profit, 
and security. The remainder of the fields included yielding the same, and better 
shelter, and pasture for sheep and cattel than now; that they lic bleak, expos'd 
and abandon'd to the winds, which perpetually invade them. 

‘* That, to this end, the gardiners (which now cultivate the upper, more drie, and 
ungrateful soil,) be encouraged to begin plantations in such places only : and the 
farther exorbitant encrease of tenements, poor and nasty cottages near the City, be 
prohibited, which disgrace and take off from the sweetness and amornity of the en- 
virons of London, and are already become a great eye-sore in the grounds opposite 
to his Majesty's Palace of White-hall; which being converted to this use, might 
yield a diversion inferior to none that could be imagin’d for health, profit, and 
beauty, which are the three transcendencies that render a place without all excep- 
tion. And this is what (in short) | had to offer, for the improvement and meliora- 
tion of the Aer about London, and with which I shall conclude this discourse.” 


This may be thouglit sufficiently romantic ; but the editor has furnished 
us with a good note on that point; and for our parts, we have no more 
doubt that the progress of reason and science will do wonderful things in the 
way of reconciling art and nature among great assemblages of mankind, than 
that we have already attained to facilities for that purpose which would have 
made the Greeks and Romans pronounce any body a madman who should 
have prophesied them. We can fancy the smoke itself as easily swallowed 
up, some day or other, by some large and easy process, as it is now actually 
consumed in sinaller instances, oras the beautiful and fairy gas-light has taken 
place of **the fishy fume” of the lamp-oil. Streets widen and grow better, 
every time the metropolis does any thing new , squares and their gardens in- 
crease, and make pleasant elbow-room, 1n all directions; and if the mass of 
houses extends itselfin proportion, and fairly threatens to runa race with the 
Sabbath pedestrian, parks and pleasure-grounds accompany then: books 
and poetry keep up the love of nature; trades talk of not working to a later 
hour ** than is reason ;" and the singular advancement of mechanism pro- 
mises to aid the demands of reason, and force upon us that fair play between 
industry and leisure, which is the only real wealth of riches, and the lordot 
improvement of all sorts. : 





eed : ; 
> Virgil. § Sallow or willow. 
as It has been conjectured that probably the lime-trees in St. James's Park wer 
planted in consequence of this suggestion.” 
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THE UNKNOWN CITY. 


] sar upon an ancient wall, 
A fragment weed-o’ergrown ; 
And at my feet, mid nettles tall, 
I saw a sculptured stone : 
Riven by Time’s blow, its figures told 
No tale, they were so worn and old 
A mighty City once was there, 
An Empire’s haughty seat ; 
A purple throne, its gaudy sphere 
Kitt'd with the miseall’d great ; 
And Beauty flutter’d, Valour tower'd, 
And Luxury there her pleasures pour’d. 


And Virtue mingled rare as now— 
And perhaps a Patriot spirit bura’d 
With stitled ardour, while his brow 
Was dark at Freedom overturn’d, 
And dared not breathe the generous sisli 
For home, and friends, aad liberty. 


And Art her column’d temples raised 
To a lost Heaven and Deity ; 

And men forgotten praised and pray’d : 
In language soon no more to be, re 

On hills that since had sunk away 

In Nature’s steady stern decay. 

And even Verse, that living thing 
Which bard and prophet poured there, 

Had faded from ‘Vradition’s wing— 
The very songs that Time’s despair 

Oft mangles, but cannot destroy, 

Were gone with annal, jest, and toy. 


The past was all devourd—and all 

Hope, fame, love, grandeur, wealth, and power, 
Had sought and revelled in—and small, 

Beyond the smallest in that hour, 
Were worth of actions that had been 


a ee oe 


Upon that long-forgotten scene. 
The Antiquary delved in vain iv 
Kor coin or relic where ihe plough t 
Long furrowed, for the waving grain 














— 


For ages grew where wastes were now 
Ay, long long ages since the day 
That unknown City pass’d away. 
Who could its secrets now disclose ?— 
What virtues suffer’d, vices blazed— 
W hat tides of human action rose 
And cbb'd, while its dead myriads gazed ¢ 
Not one poor record now was left 
To tell of what we were berefi— 


iy 





Not one !—while | upon the spot 
In Faney’s mirror bring 

The long-lost race—the name forgot | 
Of some wild baseless thing, 

Which ne’er was there—thus fruitless!) 

Dreaming the idle hour away. 
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A GOOD NAME. 


«* Would you, Sir, if a Jew of a godfather had proposed the name ‘of Judas 
for your child, and offered you his purse along with it—would you have consented 
to such a desecration of him?” STERNe, 


Mr. Eprror,—I never could understand why Sterne should hare 
thought it necessary to put so muc h insinuation into old Shandy’ $ Man 
ner, in order to pass off his hypothesis on names; as if the matter o/ 
it were either “new or rare,” or as if the theory were not as “ good 
and lawful” a theory, as most that pass current among speculators, 
Certain it is that 1, for one, have had frequent occasions for determin. 
ing its validity, having through lite been the victim of my own names: 
so that I never reflect on that question of the catechism which asks 
“What did your godfathers and godmothers then for you?” without 
wishing them all heartily—no matter where. “ What's in a name?” 
asks Juliet,—and the question is well put by a love-sick inexperienced 
girl, for it would have been quite out of keeping in the mouth of any 
other character. It is, indeed, with names, as with physiognomies; 
they produce their impressions unconsciously, nay even in spite of the 
strongest predetermination to laugh theory out of countenance. Not 
to dwell upon such common-places as Alexander and ‘Turpin, traitor 
and liberador, orthodox and heterodox, I shall simply appeal to “la 
sagesse des nations,” as Figaro has it,—to that wisdom which cries out 
in the streets, and which expressly declares that to give a dog an ill 
name is as bad as to hang him. 

Not that I am absolutely superstitious in the matter, or would go the 
whole length of honest Mr. Shandy, in believing that “ there is a strange 
kind of magic bias which good or bad names irresistibly impress upon our 
characters and conduct:” neither am I so utterly prejudiced, as finally 
to condemn any man on the mere strength of his name, even though 
that name should be A. or B.; nay, though it were that of Barabbas 
or Oliver himself. Yet these opinions have been entertained—ay, and 
by wise men too. Augustus, the night before the battle of Actium, 
met a poor fellow driving his ass; and their names being respectively 
Eutyches and Nicon, (that is to say, F ortunate and Victor.) he thereon 
drew a happy presage of the morrow’s fight:—the more ass he for 
his pains, perhaps you will say; and 1 so far agree with you, that if 
there be any thing in names, hold that the benefit could belong 
legitimately to none but the owners. Of this we may be sure, that the 
modern Eutyches, Mr. Goodluck, the lottery-office keeper, in assuming 
that fascinating appellative, had an eye much more to his own fortunes 
than to those of his customers. But soldiers, you know, are ever 
superstitious; and the ass of Augustus was as good a hobby-horse to 
ride upon, as the * Ciwsarts forftunam” of his predecessor, or the rival 

stars of Napoleon and the Wellington, about which so much has been 
said. St. Jerome tells us, that certain names were applied by the 
ancients,  quas: ob virtutis auspicium, steut apud Latinos Victor, Probus, 
Castus;” or, as C amde n expresses it, “* upon future good hope conceived 
by parents of their children, in which you might see their first an 
principal wishes were them.” Just so, in our times, certain little 
personages give their children the names of great men, ‘ upon fature 
good hope” of what may be got through their influence; though. 
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perhaps, this practice is nearer of kin to the popish use of giving 
to children the names of saints, in the hope of placing them under 
good and holy protection. ‘The consequences of such an idea are 
obvious: all men are prone to believe that what they wish will hap- 
pen ; and this simple desire gradually warmed into a presumption 
of cause and effect. This notion gave birth to the superstition of 
Onomantia, or divination by names, of which the quintessence hes in 
Shandy’s creed, that a man may be “ Nicodemus'd into nothing.” The 
whimsey has had more or Jess of vogue in all times, being, as usual, 
prevalent in proportion to its emptiness and absurdity. It was very 
influential among the Covenanters, as is witnessed in those elegant ap- 

llatives, “ Tribulation,” * Lloldfast,” “ Freegift,” and © Praise-God 
Barebones.” Camden mentions a German in his day, who drew up a 
table of good and evil names, which, saith he, “I wish had been sup- 
pressed ; for that the devill by such vanities doth abuse the credulitie 
of youth to greater matters, and sometimes to thcir own destruction ;” 
and, truth to tell, L have myself often thought “ the old gentleman” had 
more to do with my own christening than the holiness of that ceremony 
at first sight comports. From this conce.t about names probably arose 
the singular custom of pricking with a pin, into the Bible, in order to 
obtain a praenomen,—a custom, which, in these ‘ without-note-or-com- 
ment” times, might have become universal, had not one unlucky ono- 
mant stumbled upon Beelzebub for his clild’s namesake ; which, as the 
godfathers declared at the time, * was the devil’s own name to give to 
a Christian.” 

Leaving, however, such superstitions on one side, and confining 
myself solely to the operation of natural causes and tle evidence of 
physical facts, I maintain that it is by no means indifferent to a man’s 
fortune what name he bears; and that a good name, like a good ad- 
dress, is a powerful letter of recommendation. “ Arrah! is not that a 
pretty name to go to church with?” is a common expression of the Irish 
to an O’Flanigan, a Geoghegan, or an O'Flaherty ; as much as to say, 
that nothing Protestant could wear such a Milesian appellative. Nor 
is this altogether a vulgar prejudice; for I put it to yourself, Mr. 
Editor, supposing that a Terence O’Phelim O'Shaughnessy (no offence 
to the worthy boot-maker so called) should apply for a place under 
government, at the same time with an Augustus Frederick de Courcy, 
ora William Henry Fitz-Walter, would not the latter name, ceteris 
paribus, carry the day in any office in Downing-street? Giovanni della 
Casa has written a spirited Capitolo on his ill-luck, in having been 
christened John; and not without reason. I cannot understand how 
any parent, having the bowels of compassion for his offspring, could 
impose on it such a vulgar and trivial appellative, to be held in com- 
mon with ail the tag-rag and bobtail of society. 

Cosi qualche intelletto di cavallo, 
Barbier, 0 castra porei, 0 cavadenti 
Sempre ha viso d’aver quel nome, e hallo.” 
John! Jack!! Jacky!!! faugh; Gros Jean, Petit Jean, Hans, they 
are all alike bad. 
« NMutalo e sminuiscil se tu sal, 
O Nanni, o Gianni, o Gianino, o Giannozzo, 
Come piu tu lo tocchi pegwio tal, 
Che zlie cattivo intero, e peggior m0zz0.” 
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Then again, Thomas! who above the condition of a servant would be 
called Tom? ‘Is it Tom the footman, or Tom the cat, you mean? 
asked a little Thomas, of its grandam, when she was accusing him by 
name, of some mischief. Now though this may have been Very conve. 
nient, though many such cases may occur, in which a certain ambj. 
guity, “whether it was Mrs. Sullen or Dorinda,” may have its use, vet 
it would be rather disagreeable to one Tom Smith to be hanged to: 
another; or for a Jack Jones to lose a fat legacy for want of a “ some 
ilk” to distinguish him from his numerous name-fellows. 

If Christian names sometimes show the vanity of parents, sir, or 
sur-names, are often proofs of the malignity of the world. ‘The Mal- 
leverers, for instance; though the name is now a good name, vet it does 
not the less ‘come of” malus leporarius, and must originally have 
been applied either in fun or malice. So the Malduits. must have 
been called by some one who thought them better fed than taught, and 
had but a bad opinion of their scholarship. Of this sort of names th 
Romans were prodigal, probably trom their military habits ; just as the 
French army called Bonaparte “le petit caporal; or as our men chris- 
tened the great captain of the age ‘* Nosey The Scrophas, the Stra- 
bos, the Cresiuses, the Ciceros, and the Balbuses, are cases in point 
and in their origin were any thing but complime ntary. ‘Phe low wit 
of the middle ages expended itself rather by certain scurvy additions to 
the Christian name, such as Longshanks, Lackland, the Bald, the Stam- 
merer, and the Unready. Baldwin le Pettour is said to have acquired 
his “gp gna able addition from the singular tenure by which he held his 
lands, * per saltum sujllumet pettua sive bumbulum ;” and it was in those 
days, vidio. held as “ proprior honort quam iznominie 3” but such 
horrible nune upations as Fligginbottom, Ramsbottom, Badeock, Heavi- 
side, and the like, “ disguise them how you wiil,” must ever remain a 
reproach and a by-word to the owners. Platina, in his ** Lives of the 
Popes,” tells us that the custom of changing the name on arriving ai the 
pontificate, arose with one Bocca v1 P ORCO, who § per la brutexza de quest 
nome, St facesse Sergrw Il. chiamare. is this the ire ‘ntleman did a 
feetly right; for surely it would have been a sin and a shame, if th 
infallible decrees of Heaven had been suffered to find a vent from . 
mouth-piece of a hog. ‘This indeed, was a case for applying the vulg. 
adage, that ‘*a pig may whistle, but he hasa very bad mout hfor it ;” for 
to see a pig's muzzle seated in the chair of St. Peter, would almost 
have justified the schism of a whole legion of antipopes. 

Of the immense value of a good name nobodyis more sensible than our 
facetious collaborateur, New Monthly Magazine called Grimin’s Ghost; 
who contrives to cover his coc kney heroes with ridicule from the start- 
ing-post, by their ludicrous appellations. In fact, it would be impos 
sible to look a Higgins or a Sprig¢gins in the face without laughing; 0 
to be presented to a Buy: egins, without an internal movement of discom- 
fort from an association of the name with the most odious of vermin. 
Its rhyme-tellow Mugegins is a name so tot: lly encanaillé, that no man 
wearing a gilt button, should allow himself to bear it. Mr. Shandy 
imagined that names might be good, bad, or neuter : in this division | 

cannot agree: every undistinguished name is positively bad ; and 
Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, are but a degree removed trom 
Simpkin, Atkins, Wilkins, and the worst tribe of diminutives in “ kin.’ 
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which are as sure marks of hopeless rofwre as a man can carry about 
him. Some men, conscious of the indignity of their family name, have 
sought to qualify its vulgarity by bestowing on their children a high- 
sounding Christian name: producing such startling cat: ichreses as 
Augustus Tofts, ‘Theodore Crooks, or Wilhelmina Skegys; others 
have slided in a distinguishing termination, atter the manner of Wyat- 
ville, even though at the expense of forming a mulish cross between 
the Saxon and the Norman.  Hogsflesh, in the whimsical, though d—d 
farce of * Mr. 11.” e@ets a licence to change his name to Bacon; thus 
sheltering himself under the wing of the mighty restorer of modern 


ph ilosophy : and no greater instance can be afforded of the triumph of 


virtue over fortune, than i the gentlization of so homely and culinary 
aname as Bacon; but who now would not be proud to bear it? The 
exchange of Smythe for Smith, ‘Tayleure for Tailor, Ryder for Rider, 
re paltry equivocations, unworthy alike of a great or a good man; 
pa the sly smuggling-in of a pre Mixed de is a di ingerous decei ‘it, since 
any fool knows that de is exclus ively the avant-courter of a Norman 
name. Much better is it to change the offensive appellative at once ;— 
“reform it altogether,” like that worthy Trishman, who, disliking 
O'Gallazher as being too national, changed it for O'Neal, in order to 
be more English and genteel. ‘The changing a name, | am aware, is no 
light measure; and * Polyonymous,” a man of many names, ts little 
better than synonymous for athicf. Yet upon | good cause it may law- 
fully be done: nor do I se more shame in coming out of a bad name, 
than the ancient thought there was in coming ont of a bad house. On 
this point hear Camden, an excellent authority :— But hereby it may 
he understood that an alas, or double name, cannot prejudice the 
honest; and it is known that when Judge Catiline took exception at 
one in this respect, saying that no honest man had a double name, and 
came in with an alias, the party asked him what exception his lordship 
could take to Jesus Christ, a/as Jesus of Nazareth.” The ineconve- 
niences of a bad name are manifold. First, in love a romantic appel- 
lation is next to a handsome exterior: and Thomas Trott, for a sig- 
nature, would effectually overthrow the finest piece of oratory that ever 
came from the pen of a Rousseau. I know not what effect it might have 
had on the world, if Julie had been represented as a pock-marked 
hunch-back, or if St. Puen had been drawa with one leg three inches 
shorter than the other; but of this Lam sure, it could not have made 
their loves more ridicalous, than if they had signed themselves Bill 
Gibbins, and Judy Goodbody. This, indeed, i is now matter of record: 
for we all know the effects of “ Giles Jalap the knave and the brown 
Sally Green,” in the imagination of the reader. If to marry for a title 
be an object of lawful ambition, the choice of a name surely cannot be 
a consideration beneath the regard of a wise woman. Mortimer and 
Montmorenci are, in themselves, almost as good as a title; while Nicks 
and Jucks, Titmouse, Cuckold, and Bumftord, are names that would 
frighten a spinster of the slightest taste and good-breeding. I knew a 
lady who always arranged the cards on her chimney-piece according to 
the value of the names: so that Mrs. Veal should be hidden from 
view by Mrs. Constantine Cavendish; that Mr. Crump should be 
eclipsed by Mr. D’Aubeney Mountjoy; and that Miss Jenny Jones 
should play least in sight with Mr. Beauchamp Capel Scliinger. But 
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this is not the worst: in making up her parties, the good names wer. 
reserved for her select dinners and snug suppers, while the Atkin es, the 
Wilkinses, and the Smiths, were asked only to routs and squeezes. "Hee 
most intimate acquaintance was a stupid apoplectic alderman, whose 
only social recommendation was that his godfather called him Marms. 
duke, and she absolutely cut her own mother for taking, in second mgr. 
riage, a gentleman of the name of Cheese. Nor is this singularity 
to be wondered at. I never left my ticket at a genteel house withouw 
blushing to the eyes when the servants read my two unl: icky app 
tives; and it has cost me more money than | will mention in a Jods 
that the choice of the street might redeem their vulgarity. Yet, atters 
what is Mr. Boot of Albany, or Mr. Garlic of Waterloo Place, to Mr, 
Paganel or Mr. Tailbois, even though they lived in Hownad litch or 
the Minories. That defect may always be banished to the extreme 
corner of a card, and disguised in a neat running-hand thus :— 


sir. Pillencuve Grandmaison, 


Bethnal Green. 


and so escape withoutnotice. As a general rule for the government of 
names, it may be remembered that the more outlandish and heathenish 
your Christian name is, the better; andthe poorest surname will s iy 
better than the best Cliristian name, properly so called. Thus, Mr. 
Lot Scott, or Mr. Roe Doe, will pass muster, where Mr. William 
Scott, or Mr. Bartholomew Doe, would be rejected ; : and this 13 most 
important to citizens who are in the way of being knighted. Sir 
Montague Pattypan, or Sir Wilkins Watkins, would make a dreadful 
inroad in the heart of a city spinster, where little might be expected 
for Sir Jonathan or Sir Moses. If, however, there are rich relations 
in the case, whose vanity must be soothed by the imposition of a ay 
name, the addition of a second surname will make matters straigiit: 
double surname always proving that aman must be somebody. Better 
still if one of them be in duplicate; as Mr. Timothy Tompkins Tomp- 
kins, or Sir Henry (I should prefer Sir Harry) Jones Wills Jones, 
Wills Jones Jones, or Jones Jones Wills, I don’t care which. None, 
however, under a true autocrat, should venture on double reduplica- 
tions, suchas Mr. White Brown Brown White, M.P. The Lady Fitz- 
Hamon, of whom Stow speaks, had a just notion on this point, which 
she expressed in the following distich :— 


‘«Tt were to me a great shame 
To have a lord without his twa name :’— 


and the Spaniards, who are famed for the plurality of their agnomens, 
are so much the more intelligent, that it were hard indeed if, among the 
whole number, there should not be one or two tolerably respectable. 
“ T hope to God nobody hears me,” said a poor Irish reduced gentle- 
woman, who was obliged to ery “ Buy fresh eggs” for a livel: hood :— 
it is with something of a kindred feeling of bashfulness I put my 
name to this paper, and I am tempted to pray that “ nobody may see 
them,” when I subscribe myself, 
Your obliged servant, 

Ezexirt 
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CHIVALRIC SKETCHES.—NO., I. 
The Vigil of Arnis.*® 


A SOUNDING step was heard by nizht, 
[n a church where the mighty slept, 
As a mail-clad youth, till morning’s light 
’Midst the tombs his vigil kept. 

He walk’d in dreams of Power and Fame, 
He lifted a proud bright eye, 

For the hours were few that withheld his name 
From the roll of Chivalry. 


Down the moon-lit aisles he paced alone, 4 
With a free and stately tread, . oe 

And the floor gave back a mutied tone , a 
From the couches ot the Dead: 

The silent many that reund him lay, 
The crown’d and helm’d that were, 

The haughty chiefs of the war-array— 
—Each in his sepulchre! 


But no dim warning of Time or Fate 
That youth’s flush’d hope could chiil, 

He moved through the trophies of buried state 
With each proud pulse throbbing sull. 

He heard, as the wind through the chancel sung, 
A swell of the trumpet’s breath, 

He look’d to the banners, on high that hung, 
And not to the dust beneath. 


And a royal masque of splendour scem’d 
Before him to unfold, 
Through the soleinn arches on it stream’d, 
With many a gleam of gold ; 
There were crested Knight and gorgeous Dame, 
Glittering athwart the gloom, 
And he follow’d till his bold step came 
To his Warrior-Father's tomb. 


But there the still and shadowy might 
Of the monumental stone, 

And the holy sleep of the soft lamp’s light, 
That over its quiet shone, 

And the image of that Sire who died 
In his noon-day of renown— 

—These had a power unto which the pride 


Of fiery life bow’d down. 


And a spirit from his early years 
Came back o’er his thoughts to move, 
Till his eye was fill’d with memory’s tears, 
And his heart with childhood’s tomy 
And he look’d, with a change in his softening glance, 
To the armour o’er the grave, 
For there they hung, the shield and lance, 
And the gauntlet of the brave. 





a 


_* The candidate for knighthood was under the necessity of keeping watch, the 
night before his inauguration, in a church, and completely armed. This was called 
the Vigil of Arms. 
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And the sword of many a field was there, 
With its Cross for the hour of need,* 
When the Knight’s bold war-ery hath sunk in prayer, 
And the spear ts a broken reed ! ‘ 
—Hush! did a breeze through the armour sigh? 
Did the folds of the banner shake ? 
Not so!—from the tomb’s dark mystery 
There seem’d a voice to break ! 
Ile had heard that voice bid clarions blow, 
He had caught its last blessing’s breath— 
’'Twas the same! but its awful sweetness now 
Had an under tone of Death! 
And it said—* The sword hath conquer’d kings, 
And the spear through realms hath pass'd, 
But the Cross alone, of all these things, 
Might avail me at the last!” ane 


CHINESE JESTS. 


Amona all the lighter productions of a literary people, there is no- 
thing from which we can with such certainty gather their real opi- 
nions, humours, habitual feelings, and popular manners, as from a cur- 
rent jest-book. A tale or novel may be esteemed by the natives for its 
wit, for its naiveté, for its pleasant adventures, for its pathetic details, 
or other beauties, while, at the same time, the opinions, habits of feel- 
ing, and beliefs, either as attributed to the personages introduced, or 
otherwise insinuated, as common, may be far from an echo of the pub 
lic voice—they may be peculiarities of the author, or of a small party; 
and may require an allowance therefore, and a certain withholding and 
suspending of* assent in the reader; but what this allowance ought to 
he,—what he is to accept for certain, and what for uncertain, must needs 
be very diflicult for a foreigner to determine. The same difliculty 
attends dramatic pieces, and other light or satirical productions. They, 
as well as novels, do all of them, for the most part, contain indications 
of the popular feeling; and if read extensively, and in very great va- 
riety, the average information they convey, and the average impres- 
sion (ifone may call it so) they make on a cautious mind, may approx!- 
mate very nearly to the truth; for the errors, misrepresentations, in- 
correctnesses, partialitics, overchargings, extravagances, peculiarities o! 
feeling and opinion, likings, dislikings, and unfairnesses of one author, 
are corrected, neutralized, and annihilated by similar, but opposite 
errors and misrepresentations in another ; but any one taken alone Is 
but doubtful authority, and can by no means be safely relied upon by 
a stranger. 

He who, from reading Moliere or Le Sage, should conclude that the 
art of curing diseases was ever held by the French, or by any consider- 
able party among them, to be a vain pretence, would conclude falsely. 
He who should directly, and without correction, measure the estima- 


a 





~- ————— A 


* «The Knight swore by his sword, for its cross-hilt was emblematical of bis 
Saviour’s cross. The sword was his only crucifix when mass was said in the pause 
between the forming of the military array and the laying of lances in their rests. 
It was moreover his consolation in the hour of death,”—See Mills’s History ¥ 
Chwelry. 
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Chinese Jests. 281 
tion in Which country gentlemen are held, or ever were held, in England 
by Ficlding’s ‘Joseph Andrews,” would conclude erroneously. He 
who should imagine that the portrait of the late King, in the hearts of 
the English people, Is or ever was, at all correspondent to, or at all 
represented by, the hght and contemptuous exhibitions of the witty 
Peter Pindar, would view the subject in a false light, and be deluded by 
amockery. What manifold errors would Smollet lead a foreigner into, 
who should consult him alone for a picture of the then times, and 
should receive his delineations according to the letter, and with a cons 
fidence proportioned to the esteem that writexy is held in! Aad yet 
(paradoxical as it may seem) with what exquisite and delicious truth 
has he drawn from Nature! What false impressions might that ficti- 
tious line in Pope create—“ And wretches hang that jurymen may 
dine!” How readily might a foreigner show from “ Guy Mannering” 
and other productions of that ingenious and gifted Author, that witch- 
craft, &c. was still eredited in this country among people of education. 
And if these misconceptions might arise from a perusal of the first-rate 
writers, of the Molieres, the Fieldings, the Popes, the Smollets, what 
dependence ca: be placed on the fidelity of any one insulated painting 
taken from the herd of ordinary novelists, poets, or satirists ? 

The jests that are in circulation ina country, are in a great measure 
exempt irom this uncertainty. When a jest implies a notion to be cur- 
rent among the people, it really is so, or there would be no jest at all. 
Suppose, for example, any one should attempt to found a jest on an 
implied feeling of contempt and dislike to rejoicings fer military and 
naval victories ; it would necessarily fail ; it would not tickle even a 
quaker, but would seem hollew and vapid, however ingenious the points 
that were introduced: yet a tale-writer may endow his personages 
with such feelings, and may denounce the joyous expression of triumph, 
the shouts, the bonfires, the streaming of banners, and the ringing of 
bells, as monstrous and immoral ; as an unfeeling recklessness of blood 
and slaughter, and misery, and widows’ laments, and orphan destitution. 
Masterly and powerful writers may and have palmed such sickly sen- 
timentality upon their readers, and obtained admiration from many, 

Ifa countryman was to go jostling and squeezing about the courts at 

Westminster Hall, and when asked what he wanted, should reply, He 
was looking for an honest Lawyer,—such answer would afford merriment 
to the unrefined and easily pleased, and might be adverted to by a 
clever news-writer so as to elicit a smile even from the fastidious. Let 
him go so to the Exchange, and say he is looking for an honest Broker : 
ho such joke can be worked out of it. Why? There may, for aught 
I know, be as many honest lawyers as honest brokers, and as many 
knavish brokers as knavish attorneys; but the opinion has been, and 
probably still is, that the law does preemincutly nurture and deve- 
lope a man’s knavish propensities. 
_Ifin the old French jest-books I saw jokes upon purchasing situa- 
tions in the magistracy, I should know that that system (which was 
theoretically called the venality of charges, and was much objected to 
by many speculative and reflecting men) had been popularly tilt to be 
absurd and inconsistent with propriety. ‘The same of purchasing com- 
missions in the English army. But I find no such jokes. I find the 
proceedings in Chancery, in England, a topic of ridicule, both in old 
March—VOL, XV1. NO. LXIN. U 
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and in modern jest-books, newspapers, Xe. &e. by which | know tha 
the body of the people have the same feeling with respect to them as | 
have myself. The proceedings in Chancery may be the consummation 
of wisdom, and may deserve to be wrapped up and embalmed in their 
present expensive /entur to all eternity; but the jokes prove that we, 
the unrobed herd, think otherwise ; that’s all. If we were all as wise 
as Lord Chancellors, such jokes would not sell; but they do sell: er, 
vc. 

‘The opinions and humours of a people are in themselves a curious 
object of inquiry. ‘They are, as opinions, a matter of fact: a branch of 
the history of the human mind. But they also lead directly to the 
knowledge of other facts—the facts on which they are founded —by a 
more easy and safe induction than can always be had by other means, 
That, which people not excited by the mysterious, by fanaticism, or 
the like, believe to take place in ordinary life around them, probably 
does take place. Thus, if umong the Chinese jests I find one of the 
topics of raillery to be the too particular attentions of the master of the 
house to his daughter-in-law, while his son is abroad in distant parts, 
on his mercantile travels, | know that that irregularity of morals does, 
in the opinion of the Chinese, often take place among them, and since 
no people in the world can know the private practices of the Chinese so 
well as the Chinese themselves, I too am persuaded that the fact is so.* 

In like manner, in Christendom, the constant jesting upon the loose 
and irregular conduct of the monks and other ceelibates, not only shows 
the popular feeling on that topic, but persuades one that in fact there 
has been a ridiculous discrepancy between their professions and their 
practices. ‘The same remark applies to the Bonzes, who are by no 
means spared in the Chinese jest-books. The Italian tales or others do 
not, generally speaking, prove this matter so surely as these jests, un- 
less to those who are very largely conversant with them, in various 
authors, of various temperaments and parties. 

Satirical jests hold up to ridicule the vices, errors, follies, pedantries, 
corruptions, meannesses, hypocrisy, worldliness, &c. &c. to be found 
in certain classcs of men, without at all leading the reader to suppose 
that there are few or no exceptions. Indeed for any thing that appears 
to the contrary, he may often well believe that the class is, gene- 
rally speaking, estimable; and that those held up to ridicule, are the 
exceptions. Thus, if the ignorance, presumption, and charlatanism 
of the doctors in any country is exposed, the eagerness with which their 
advice is sought is also exposed, from which one must infer that medical 
skill is not at allin such places considered as a pretence ; and so in other 
things. Jests fasten upon men’s follies and aberrations. They leave 
untouched the incidents and speeches arising from honourable feelings 
and kindly affections. The natural course of these, and of all guod 
and correct behaviour and upright dealing, is, for the most part, out of 
their way. Illustrations of these, and exhibitions of the fairer side of 
man’s nature, we may find in tales and novels: often exaggerated, no 
doubt, as it is easy enough to be kind and generous on paper; yet 
still proving the existence of sentiments and feelings to which such de- 
scriptions are more or less responsive. Thus jests, it seems, are excel- 
lent for showing the likings, opinions, and judgments of a people, and 
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* The same thing happens in Russia, it is said. 
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all that which depends on the structure of society, and on the civil and 
social vicissitudes it has undergone. Tales are more fitted to exhibit 
the innate propensities of the race, modified by the forms of society 
established among them: clear the tales of the ettects of this moditica- 
tion, and of partialities; and what remains will tend to show in what de- 
gree these Innate propensities of the animal called man are different in 
diferent races. A judicious combination of the impressions from all 
species of light writing among a literary people, might serve very well 
as a basis for forming a* distinct idea of their character, and one far 
more accurate than can be traced out from the reveries of superficial 
travellers. 

In the following translations, great pains have been taken to preserve 
the substance and spirit of the jests, without deviating from the letter 
of the originals farther than was necessary to preserve an unrestrained 
and natural diction. ‘The extreme difficulty of this must serve in some 
measure as an apology for the little blemishes, which, after all, will per- 
haps offend the eye of the too critical reader. 


Jests from the Chinese. 


1, A man sent a note to a rich neighbour he was on friendly terms 
with, to borrow an ox for a few hours. * The worthy old man was no 
scholar, and happened to have a guest sitting with him at the time, that 
hedid not wish to expose his ignorance to. Opening the note, and pre- 
tending to read it; after reflecting a moment, turning to the servant, 
“Very good,” says he, ‘tell your master I'll come myse/f presently.” 

2. Ming Vang, one of the judges in the shades below, sent up an 
Imp to this world of light, to fetch him a doctor of repute and skill. 
“When,” says he, “you come to doctors before whose door there are 
no complaining ghosts, that's the man.” ‘The imp takes the charge, 
and up he ascends to the regions of light. Every doctor’s house he 
passed had lots of angry injured ghosts thronging about, wailing and 
complaining of their wrongs. At last he comes to a house where he 
sees only one single ghost flitting backwards and forwards before the 
door. “This is my man,” says he. ‘This must be a successful prac- 
titioner, and have a great name, no doubt.” In return to his inquiry, 
the answer was, *‘ Sir, this gentleman set up business but yesterday.” 

3. A young student could not fill his sheet of Theme. ‘The examiner 
put him in a low class, and ordered him a correction, Showing his 
papers afterwards to a friend, **”Twas that half-sheet vacant that 
ruined me,” says he: “I had committed no other fault.”—*“ Oh no, 
no,” says his friend, after looking at the papers, “ tis all very well as 
it is; if you had gone on as you began, and filled the sheet, and shown 
it up, you would have been beaten to death.” 

t A vintner drenched his customers with sour wine. Every one 
made faces at it, and could hardly gulp it down. A_ sarcastic wag 
gravely remarked, “ I know an excellent method of treating such wine 
as this, so as to take off all its sourness. ‘The vintner eagerly asked 
how, « Why,” says he, “‘ you must take the jars, and place them up- 





ee 


* A profound knowledge of the state of feelings of a people, and of its causes, 
cannot be had without consulting their highest species of literature, and particu- 
larly their sacred writings. The profoundest of all probably requires a personal 
intercourse with them. 
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side down with their bottom upwards. To these bottoms you mys, 
apply burning moxa seven times. On the morrow raise them yp, 
There will be no sourness remaining.” —*“‘ But,” says the master, “ hoy 
can you prevent the wine from all leaking out, so," —"* Weil,” replies the 
customer, “what then? What is the use of keeping such stuff a 
this?” 

5, A portrait-painter, utterly without business, was advised by some. 
body to paint a likeness of himself and wife, sitting under the shade oj 
a tree, and hang it up, that people might see and judge of his skilj, 
He does so. One day his father-in-law came into the shop, and cast. 
ing his eyes about, spies this new picture. “ Pray, son-in-law,” says 
he, “ who is this woman you have painted here ?”—“ Why, Sir, that's 
your own dear daughter.”—‘ What!” says the father with some indig. 
nation, ‘do you paint my daughter sitting abroad with a stranger ?"* 








THE FUNERAL BRIDE. 


An Italian Legend. 


Ir is but daybreak—yet Count Leon’s halls 

Are crowded with the young, the fair, the gay ; 
And there is music, and all sign of mirth— 
The board that shines with silver, and with wine 
Sparkling like liquid ruby in bright cups ; 

~ tn are strewn over the white marble floor ; 
And every beauty wears a snowy robe, 

Blushing most consciously at the soft words 
‘That dark-eyed cavaliers are whispering. 

It is a bridal—but where is the bride? 

Enter yon lofty room—the bride is there. 


Jewels are by her that a king might give, 
His favourite daughter’s dower; and her bright hair 
Has pearls that Cleopatra might have worn, 
Pure as just from the ocean treasure-cave ;— 
They are the lover's gifts, and he is one 
Of Genoa’s richest nobles ; and the bride, 
Genoa has no loveliness like hers. 
‘The orange buds were placed upon her breast, 
Yet Isabel moved not: paused she to take 
One last look on the sweet face in her mirror— 
To watch the rainbow-light her coronet 
Threw o’er her forehead from its many gems? 
Oh, no! where is the conscious smile, the flush, 
That should light lady’s cheek at such a time? 


Her mother saw—albeit she would not seem 
To mark the absence of the maiden’s mind, 
But led her forth where friends and kinsmen stay’d 
Her entrance in the gay and gorgeous hall : 

Pity was mix’d with wonder as she came— 

W onder at her exceeding loveliness— 

And pity—there were many knew her heart 
And “ar went not together. There she stood, 
Like the sweet rising of the summer moon,— 
Beautiful, but so very, very wan, 

The crimson even from her lip was gone. 


— 


* Such an action would be inconsistent with the Chinese ideas of propriety. 














An Italian Legend. 


She stood—a statue which has every charm 
Of woman’s perfect beauty—but her blush. 
The silver veil that o’er her forehead hung 
Half hid its paleness, and the downeast eye 
That rabaees with tears, seem'd only modest tear. 


On they went to the temple, and they paused 
Before the altar, where for the first time 
The bridegroom leant close beside Isabel,— 
And the next moment she lay on the steps, 
White as the marble which her cold cheek press‘d. 
—The feast was turn'd to mourning, and the flowers, 
The bridal flowers, bestrew'd her winding-sheet : 
The instruments broke off in a dead pause, 
And the rich festive board was spread in vain — — 


Next night, by torchlight, did they bear the bride 
Into the vault where slept her ancestors. 
Wail'd the wild dirge, and waved the sable plume, 
Spread the dark pall—and childless they weut home. 


But there was one whose misery was madness— 
One to whom Isabel had been the hope 
Which had made life endurable, who lived 
For her, and in her—who, in childhood’s days, 
Had been the comrade of her summer walk. 
They had grown up together, and had loved, 
Uncheck’d, until Cesario’s father died, 

And the proud fortunes of his ancient house 
Seem’d falling, and the orphan youfh had left 
But little, save his honourable name. 

Then came the greeting cold, the careless look, 
All that adversity must ever know ;— 

They parted, he and Isabel; but still 

There is a hope in love, unquenchable,— 

A flame, to which all things ave oil, while safe 
In the affection which it Knows return’d. 

And the young lover had some gallant dreams 
Of wooing fame and fortune with his sword, 
And by these winning his owa Isabel. 

At that time Genoa battled with the Turk, 
And all her young nobility went forth 
To earn their country and themselves renown: 
Then home they came again, and with them brought 
‘Tidings of victory o’er the infidel. 

Cesario was the first that sprung to land, 

While his name rose in triumph from the crowd, 
For his fame was before him ; yet he made 

No pause to listen, though his breast beat high 
With honourabie joy; but praise was not 

Worth love to the young hero, and he sought 
‘Tidings, sweet tidings of his Isabel. 

He drew his cloak around his martial garb, 
Look’d on the evening sky, which was to him 
Like morning to the traveller, and found 
The garden nook, where one small hidden bower 
Was the green altar Memory raised to Love. 

How much the heart, in its young hours of passion, 
Delizhts to link itself with lovely things, 


With moonlight, stars, and songs, fountains and flowers ; 


As if foreboding made tts sympathy,— 
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lhe Funeral Bride. 


Alike so very fair, $0 VeTy frail! 
Jt was within this bower they wont to meet ,; 
And one amid their many parting vows 
Was, that the twilight should be consecrate 
Still to each other; and, though far aw ay, 
y heir thoughts, at least, should blend. And Isabel 
Vow'd to the pale Madonna that one hour; 
And said that every setting sun should hear 
Her orisons, within that lonely bower, 
Rise for Cesario. [Tt was twilight now, 
And the young warrior deem’d that he should meet 
In her green temple his beloved one. 
“Twas a sweet solitude and ming zled well 
Present and p ist together; myrtle stems 
Shook silve r tlowe rs from the if by lossom’ d bou; ghs, 
And in the shelter of a cypress tree 
Stood the Madonna’s image, the white arms 
Cross‘d in the deep hurmility of love. 
Heavenward the sweet and solemn brow was raised, 
And lips, whose ¢ irthly loveliness yet seem’d 
To feel for earthly misery, had prayers 
Upon their parted beauty; and around 
Roses swung perfume from their purple urns. 
He waited the re until the laurel leaves, 
With silver touched, grew mirrors for the moon , 
But vet she came not near—at length he saw 
Her jute flung eareless on the ground, with rust 
Uy on its silver strings, and by its side 
A wreath of wither’d flowers. He gazed no more— 
Llis heart was as if frozen—it had sunk 
At once from its high pitch of happiness.— 


He sought her father’s palace, for his fear 
Was more than he could sutler :-—there be learnt 
His own, his beautitul, was in the grave; 
And, it was told, laid there by love of hin. 
He stay'd ho que Stroh, but rush’d to the church, 
Where gold soon won se entrance to her tomb. 
Searce the lamp show’d the dim vault where he stood 
Before the visibli ‘presence of the dead. 
And down the warrior bow'd his face, and wept 
For very agony, or ece he nerved 
His eve to raze on that once worslipp'’d brow. 
At last he look’d—twas beautiful as life,— 
The blue vein huohted Up the drooping lhd,— 
The hair like sunshine lay upon the cheek, 
Whose rose wa yet hke summer,—and the lip, 
He could not choose but kiss it, "twas so red :-— 
He started from its touch, for it was warm, 
And there was breath upon it—and the heart, 
As it ut only lived to beat for him, 
Now answer'd to his own. No more, no more! 
Why lengthen out the tale ?—words were not oni 
For hapy iness so much as sorrowing. 
The lezend of the Buried Bride is yet 
A household history in Genoa, ° 
‘Told by young lovers, in their day of hope, 
Encouraging themselves: such is the fate 
‘That Walls hdelity. L 
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NICHOLAS, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


Nikolai Pavlovitch T. Emperor of all the Russias, was born on the 71h 
July, 1700. His infantile and juvemile days were passed in the same mannet 
those of Alexander and Qonstantine, * and which have been already sutt- 
tly explained. The E mpress- Mother may be reckoned to have been th 
chief director of the education of most of the members of the Imperial family, 
and it was lucky for them, as well as for Russia, thata person of such rank. 

nowledze, integrity, and virtue, gave herself up to so noble and important an 
occupation. In this task, tn so tar as relates to the younger branches, she 
was greatly assisted | by the advice al oy care of the Emperor Alexander, who 
wis extr remely anxious that Nicholas and Michael should become princes oft 
aistincuon, and that either of st might be adequate for ably replacins him 
the throne of the Tsars. 

Nicholas was always of a rasld, docile, and benevolent disposition, tue- 
tured at times with caprice, obstu lacy, and severity, more es pecially after he 


4’ 4 


began to remark the influence of rank and power among the soldiery. Ot 
lute, however, while he has retained all his goo | qualities, we are informed 
that he has got rid of his bad passions, and now possesses the same calmness, 
slacidness, and deliberation, as bis predecessor on the throne.  Tndeed, it has 
mg been a tavourite idea in Russia, that he would, with time, become a 
second Alexander, and appearances seem to justily the prediction. The life, 
ind especially the early lite, of a good and tranquil prince, presents fewer 
materials for history, than that of an unprincipled and protligate one. ‘There- 
fore, in the present case, we do not find many incidents worthy of remark, 
between the infancy and the manhood of the Emperor Nicholas the First. 

Under the guard: inship of General Lamsdort, the education of Nicholas 
and his brother Michael was committed to able teachers, among whom two 
Germans, Mr. Henry Storch and Mr. Von Adelung, were the most distin- 
guished: the former is well known by his Picture of Petersburzh, his His- 
tory of Russia, and his works on Political Economy ; and the latter is ccle- 
brated as one of the first linguists of the age. From their long residence in 
Russia, as well as their acknowledged talents, these gentlemen were well fitted 
forthe task imposed upon them, and both acquitted themselves with credit 
ind with honour, and were well recompensed by Alexander. Storch’s parti- 
cular duty was to become what La Harpe had been to Alexander and C on- 
stantine; viz. to teach the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael geography, 
statistics, political economy, and the science of government; and more espe- 
cially to give his pupils a complete knowledge of the people, the constitution, 
the administration, the laws, and the religion of the Russian empire. This 
was essential, as both princes had the probable, or at least the possible, 
chance of becoming monarch of Russia. Von Adelung instructed the 
Grand Dukes in languages and foreign literature. 

W bly ut any superior powers of mind, both the Grand Dukes evineed 
considerable aptitude for the acquisition of knowledg *; they were diligent 
y hol: irs, and their progress and ac quire ments pleased the Emperor Alex- 
inde: and the Empress-Mother. ‘They have recewed an education be- 
itting their high rank in life, and, as many of the states of Europe had an 
Opportunity of witnessing during ¢ their travels, few princes are more polistied ; 
the vy would be ornaments to any court. 

Nicholas was always re ckoned a young man of good prine iples, and ts said 
to have shown much self-denial in re spect of sensual gratifications; a circum- 


. . 
Itought to have been remarked in the sketches of the lives of Alexander and 
Constantine, that Catharine the Second took immense pains herself in their earls 
eduy ation. She wrote tales for them amusement, and Composed several historical 
anc 1 ( . ; _ : a } 7 ae | a6 Prildie = 
Horas essays, Which were afterwards collected, under the tith ribliothedu 
8 Grands-Ducs Alexandre et Constantine.” Vide Toohe’s Catharine I 
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stance the more remarkable, because, as we have seen in former numbers 
s Magazine, though he had the advantage of the early counsels o; 
manele r Mari i, al nd the ex: inp ile of her chaste conduct and th. tof the D 
ver-lampress, Elizabeth, yet he had no pattern in the male line deserving 
nuitation at the Russian court; on the contrary, the amours of his tather, 
Alexander, and of Constantine, deserved, and have received, the hizhest re. 
probation, 


The Emperor Nicholas, after visiting various states of Europe, aud amongs: 
the rest, Great Britain,* in 18160, for the purpose of extending his knowledy 
of the world and of mankind, seturned to Russia. He then made an ext 
sive tour into the interior of his native country, with the view of acquin 
muinute formation respectings r Various provinces, the natives, the alent 
tion, the state of the ary, of the havy, the hospits ls, apd other public 
blishiments. 

While at the court of Berlin, in 1816, the then Grand Duke’s heart was 
esptivated by Louisa Charlotte Wilhelmina, eldest daughter of the King ot 
Prussia, and he had the happiness of ins spiring ethat Princess with a ree proc 
pussionf “The prospect of such a union, of course, was highly agreeable | 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia ; for, besides offe: 4 appa 
reat felicity to a loving couple, it would tend to cement more strictly the 
already existing ‘Saeed hip between the courts of these sovereigus, and it pr 
mised a still stronger diaees in the event of Nicholas having children by | 
spouse, and (as has happened) of his ascending the throue of the Psars. \¢ 


cordingly, the marriage was celebrated between the fimperial bridegroom aad 
the Royal bride, at St. Petersburgh, on the 3th suly 1817, wath all dus 
poup and splendour; the Princess having previously renounced Lutherauism, 
adopted the Greek religion, and assumed the name of Aleksandra Pireodoroy- 
na. “Phe remarkable expressions of his late Mi yesty Alexander, on this oc 
sion, h. ive alre. uly bee Th ilne nttoned 1 mn the skete h ot the life of Constar Y 
In Nicholas, to a tall, well-built, rather slender, but handsome setae, ts 


jyotned an oblong visage, with well developed and pleasant features. om 
eves are blue and animated, his nose is large and gently aquiline, and his co 
plexton is fair. Elis fore head. though by no means without dignity, has net 
ther the elevation nor the capomaien indicative of superior intel Higence. No 
single passion ts strongly pourtrayed tn his ply siognomy. “Phe general im 
presston made u pon us was, that, with an air of compl. icencey. —calmnes 
tleness, benevolence, and modetation were the distinguishing rquatitics of 
minds and these verte shave characterized this monarch’s ‘conduct, at least 
lor some Vvears prist. We never could read im his features the Seve;rity, U 
caprice, or the obstinacy, of which, like Alexander, he has been accused 
Ditlerent stories, however, are in circulation at St. Petersburgh, which: te 
to prove that he had more of a tyrannical spirit, and more impetuosiy thar 
his smooth, mild physio, momy and gentle de portment would lead one t 
pect. We hope that these were adventitious qualities of om mind, which 


have already duntaished, ‘onl which, with experience and age, may be com 
ple ‘tely eracie ated. 


"When in Great Britain the Grand Duke Nicholas was reckoned foolishly 
licral, and even prodigally extravagant; but as the Emperor Alexander had given 
him a handsome allowance to support the dignity of the Russian Court, this was 
the less deserving of censure. 

t ltas said by a very late author that the Emperor Alexander, on his way fro! 
Paris to Petersburgh in IS15, remained a few days at Berlin, ‘and concluded 
with the Ring of P al vihe marriage of bis brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
with the King’s daughter, the Princess Charlotte.” Vide Lloyd's Alexander the 
First; a work that contains some good sketches, and numerous anecdotes, high! 
illustrative of the life of that monareh. An amiable partiality towards the ‘* great 
and the good” Psar, ts remarkable, lowever, in many of the details. 


: Vile pare pur ot this volume. 
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Nicolas, Emperor of Russia. ONY 

Pie Lanperor . NS cholas hay a healthy constitution, is endowed with good 
natural parts, and possesses excellent principles, tolerable acquirements, 
ound judgment, and considerable selfcommand. His morals, his general 
eal canine and his attention to religion, have claimed tor him the esteem 
sod the love of the Russians. Many of them, indeed, have anxiously looked 
mvard to his becoming the successor of Alexander, an event at which the V 
pust now feel tughly gratified. Dis general deportment is tr ther casy, ghace- 

J. and elegant, than dignitied; bis manners are atiable, gencle and police ; 

nd mm sociely he isa very ak orecable personage leas much ‘te loved by all 
his adtuches, trom the prince to the meanest domestic of his palree, ’ 

As was but natural ia a martial country, ever since his infancy, the same 
taste for military sclence which haslong characterised the Autocrats and the 
nobles of Russia, has also predominated in| Nicholas: and he has uniformly 
manifested a predilee tion for a military life, inso far as one can judge ina 
time of peace ; for neither hie, nor his brother Michael, was permitted to join 
the army during the campaigns of I812—15. He has always been attached, 
however, to the army, has held diflerent posts, and has passed much time at 
parades, reviews, and the manauvres of the troops ins the Residence, and in 
making Journeys of general Inspection into the surrounding provinces 

From the tine of his marri: we till his ascent to the throne, Nicholas had 
always resided in the maguificent Annitskor palace a t Pete Ne see and sup- 
ported his large establishment ta ahandsome style. M hile he devoted much 
time to the duties of a soldier, be has been no stranger to oe lite; and 
agree ably to all re ports, he 1s in full possession of domestic ¢ hap piness TF 
deed it has been generally supposed that there ts neta hap si rcouple in the 
Im erial residence than himself and his spouse 

‘he political education of Nicholas having been long under the direction 
of the deceased Emperor Alexander, it was very natural for him to declare in 
his first manifesto that he wished to pursue the same system of policy. We 
may, therefore, expect few changes in the government of Russia, at least for 
some tine; unless the state be disturbed bya civil war; an event greatly to 
be feared. * 

The reigning Empress of Russia, Louisa Charlotte Wilhelmina, was bern 
onthe 13th July 1798. She received an education suitable to the dignity of 


* The following description of the prese nt Emperor of Russia is taken from the 
(azette or Lansan ne, and m: iy be reckoned pre ttv CX! wr with the exce ption cf the 


“martial air,” and the pene trstion” ’ Nicholas :-—** The Grand Duke Nicholas 
Pavlovit ny the present Emperor, is high in stature, possessing good svmumetry of 
bodv. Tle has a martial air, and a countenance pore address whieh indicate much 


penetration. Peis much devoted to study, and is particularly occupied with the 
demonstrative and milit: ry SCICIICES 3 he has even attaimmed in this re spe ct to a con- 
siderable degree of knowledge. The art of fortification is familiar to him ; aud 
SO faras regards Russia, he is profoundly acquainted with every branch of the 
science appheable to that ecuntry. 

his prince, woreover, obse rves system and regularity in all his proceedings, 
and is perfectly informed in the art of accounts, Ae. ‘The palace of Anitehof, 
Which he inhabited up tothe time of lis accession, Was a model of elegance, order, 


and good taste. He is very fond of music, and particularly of the wrsineea de kind ; 


he . is himself some talent in that science ; assisted by a skilful professor tamed 
Stein, he has composed, for the regiments of the Miners and Pioneers nits his 
Command, the most beautiful military music in Purope. 

* The Freneh theatre is gt reatly indebted to the Emperor, Nicholas, and his 
spouse the Empress, Alexandra. He has upheld it against the intrigues of some 
Russians whe would be exclusionists, and frequently had Frenchmen to perform at 
the fetes givin at the palace of Anitehof, 

* He is in the enjoyment of excellent health, which be cherishes by an abun- 
dance of exercise in marshalling and reviewing the troops. He is often found at 
Might, amid the most rigorous cold, going round the guards, to be assured by his 
oWn hnowledee that ¢ very thing os io order.” 
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the royal princesses ot Prussia, and was reared in the Lutheran branch Ot thy 
Christian religion. At the age of nineteen years to a day, she was espoyseu 
by the Emperor Nicholas after the formalities already noticed. ) 

Some years ago, when we had an opportunity of frequently sceing 
impress, her person, like her spouse’s, Was tall, slender, and yenteel - t} 
visaze was of the Grecian cast, and her features displaved a mixture of | 
avreeable and the beautitul with considerable animation and Expres 
Her manners were polite, gentle, and condescending, and her de portme 
was highly becoming her sex and rank. She was a genteel and acr 
lady without any fascinating charms, and she was esteemed an exceller: 
mother, and an invaluable wite. We understand that of late she has by 
considerably stouter and much handsomer, and that her physiognomy uo 
now be pronounced beautiful ; thus she improves, contrary to what venerally 
happens, with age and an increase of her family. May she continue to ac 
as she has done, and prove herself as worthy to wear the crown of an Auto- 
cratess as she was to be the consort of a Grand Duke of Russia!!! 

The issue of Nicholas and his Impertal spouse consists of, first, Alexaude; 
Nikolaevitech, who was born at Moscow on the oth April Ps8is, who 
therefore seven years of age, and who ts the heir presumptive to the throne of 
Russia.* Second, Maria Nikolaewna, who was born at Petersburgh on th 

sd of August 1810. Third, Olga Nikolaévna, who was born at Peter. 
burgh on the Lith September 1822;—and fourth, Nikolacviteh, who 
was born in Pao. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the lite of Nicholas, we shall now allude t 
the present state of Russia, and to some recent events which have excited 
uncommon interest, and then conclude with some notice of this monarch’s 
conduct in the midst of great difficulties. 

Ditlerent epochs have been tixed when Napoleon should have died at th 
zenith of his glory, and perhaps it might be said with justice, that his great 
rival, Alexander, for the same reason, should have fallen in the spring ot 
i825. Upto that period, with the utmost assiduity, this monarch had beev 
steadily and suecesstully employing his vast means for the increase of know- 
ledge, and for the eivilization of his people; he had been zealously and mer- 
citully paving the way for the future enfranchisment and exaltation of the 
whole nation. But within the last six or eight months, irritated by the tn- 
trigues of the Jesuits, listening to the illiberal portion of his own. cabinet 
council, and guided by the opinions of a foreign minister, Alexander changed, 
nay reversed, many of his best plans for the improvement of Russia; he laid 
the axe to the tree of his own well-earned fame; he even threw down the 
foundation of the pyramid of intellect and wisdom, which he had erected 
in Opposition to nearly insuperable dithculties; in a word, he began a tetro- 
grade march towards ignorance and barbarism. 

It must be contessed, however, that Alexander’s situation had beconu 
eriucal and distressing. “The campaigns of 1812—15; the great intlux o! 
foreigners into Russia at and subsequent to the invasion; the residence o! 
the Russian army of occupation in France ; the travels and foreign sojourns 
of the nobles ; and many ether causes, led to the frotéement, as the Freue 
say, or the contact of ideas, and to the consequent spread of liberal sent- 
ments. ‘The othcers of the army especially had imbibed notions of liberty 


ay 





* The Grand Duke Alexander Nicolaéviteh, son to the present Emperor, ts 4 
boy about seven years old, of a most prepossessing appearance, and of greit 
promise. He bas had, for the last year, a chevalier who attends him in his exer 
cise and amusements. This gentleman is Major Morder, formerly captain in the 
regiment of Noble Cadets. The young prince frequently walks out dressed as 4 
colonel of hussars, and salutes with grace and politeness such persons as meet him, 
and pay that homage due to lis high birth. He speaks Russian, Preneh, English, 
and German.—Gaielle of Lansann 
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and of free government, which, however well adapted for other countries, 
Russia is not deemed sutliciently advanced in civilization for receiving. 
Devoid of the extensive political knowledge of the ‘Tsar, who judiciously 
oroceeded step by step in the elevation of his country, these mexpertenced 
and visionary enthusiasts were forming romantic plans which could only 
be accomplished, with peace and advantage, in the course of time; but 
which they imagined could be realized in a day: hence they plotted the 
overthrow of the empire, without looking to the dismal consequences unme- 
diate or remote. A division of Russia into three kingdoms, for the three 
Imperial brothers, might be highly desirable, were it calmly arranged ; but 
the total overthrow of such an immeuse realm as Russia ts a truly serious 
afair, both for that empire and for the surrounding nations. 

As Alexander had not created the embarrassing state of aflairs in 1825, his 
viministration is not to be blamed. The liberal ideas of the Russians have 
been acquired by extensive intercourse with foreign nations; and one of the 
first results of their knowledge has been a wish to improve their nation, and 
to emancipate it at once from despotic power. 

Notwithstanding that Nicholas 1s seated on the throne, Constantine seems 
to have a strong party, who regret his late conduct. “The Grand Duke’s life 
may be divided into two great epochs. First, from his birth till lis seeond 
marriage in 1820, including forty-one years of his career; and secondly from 
his second marriage tll 1820. During these periods he appears in two totally 
diferent characters. 

To use the phraseology of the day, the renunciation and abdication of Con- 
stantine has excited uncommon interest among the politicians of Europe ; 
and alleged causes and conjectures have followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession, to explain so unexpected and so uncommon an event, One ascribes 
itto the remission of certain visitations to which the conduct of Constantine 
had rendered him liable*—a second, 10 his love of domestic retirement—a 
third, to his marriage with a Roman Catholic lady, now the Prineess Lovitech 
—a fourth, to the love that he he bears that princess, and circumstances 
which would render his elevation to the throne any thing to her but a gra- 
tihcation—a fifth, to Alexander’s fear that his great political system would be 
overthrown—a sixth, to the maternal influence and authority of his Imperial 
mother, Maria Pheodorovna—a seventh, to the interests of Russia being bet- 
ter provided for by the succession of his brother Nicholas—and an eighth, to 
the extreme delicacy of his wife’s health, in consequence of which it would 
be impossible for her to reside at St. Petersburgh!!!) The Grand Duke him- 
self assigns as reasons for his conduct, his want of ambition, his incapacity 
forthe government of such an empire as Russia, and his deficiency of the 
necessary acquirements of a monarch: he also regards such a dignity as con- 
trary to the oath of fidelity he had taken to Alexander and his successor, as 
well as to the requisite submission to the will of his deceased brother and 
sovereign. 

The journals of the day have teemed with encomiums on Constantine and 
Nicholas, with respect to their ‘‘self-sacrificing feelings—their contest of 
aflection—the two self-denying emperors—their singular exhibition of self- 
denial—their unexampled friendly contest—their loyalty and zeal’’—and both 
have been applauded for their generosity in declining a crown which only 
rendered it evident how worthy each of them was to wear it. 

Che mental character of Constantine, and the brutal excesses of his youth, 
early alarmed both the Empress-Mother and Alexander, and showed them 
the unfitness of that prince for the government of Russia. In case of his 
ascent to the throne, they justly dreaded a repetition of the catastrophe by 
which Paul fell a victim to assassination. The atrocity of some of the Grand 
Duke's deeds, at a maturer age, and the general dislike manifested to him, 


* This allusion is chiefly to the Grand Duke having been conecrned in the revolt 
of the Semconovskoi regiment, in the year 1420. 
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also powerfully confirmed their opinions and their fears. Indeed, a fey 
his actions cannot be depicted in colours black enough, while others are of s 
extraordiary al A I; r( king amature as to preclude their relation From t 
age ot puberty till ire reached his thirty-sixth year, Coustantine Was ah 
unpopular person. Ele had displeased every class of society by his une 
mon, and libertine, and cruel conduct, as well as the Emperor Alexand 
and all the members of the lmperial family, Ile Was only po} | 


Lar anes 
his retainers and his favourites, and a part of the army, that regarded {yyy 


‘ 


1 
\ 


a martial, bold, enterprising character, who, if he had the power, would in. 


mediately give them employment, and open the way to promotion by a 
ration of war ay atnst the ‘Lurks. 


kor various deeds Constantine had been called be fore his brother Alexan. 
der, and secretly reproved in SEVEIE: ECTS < and he evVvcil received strong re. 


primancds In presence of some of the atlacks of the Kinperor. Alter or 


ease, Alexander ts said to have been quite wroth with Constantine, to have 
addressed him ta the strongest language of reprobation, and to have threatened 
him with some severe visitation of his displeasure, should he become guilt 


bay 


of any similar action. 


From the above statements it may be collected, that it was much desired 
by his motherand by Alexander ioeut off the Tsesaréviteh from the successio: 


! 


when a plausible pretence offered itself. Besides, Coustantine, who Is 


intellivent and shrewd man, m his calm moments, must have been conscious 
of the delicate position im wv hich he would find himself if eovered with th 
linperial crown. ‘The fite of his tather, whom ke so much resembled bot! 
In phystognomnys and character, must have made a tively pression upon hi 


mind, and awakened his fear at the idea of ascending the throne, the steps 


whic hy have been sO often starned \\V ith bleod; he had eood grounds to drea 
assassination, or at deast an unnatural death.” At the same time, ambition 


and the desire of power gene rally blind princes to their fate. 


Having alluded to the real causes of Constantine’s exclusion from a crown, 


} 


to which he was legitimate heir, we shall next expose the machinery of the 
non dipiomatie, humbug manifesto of Nicholas the First, on his ascent to 
the throne ;—a manifesto full of inconsistencies, dissimulation, and deceit. 
With all the talents and ingenuity of the cabinet council, the ministers, the 
directing senate, the Eupress-Mother, and the inperor himself; a most 
UUM} rfect and un atisfactory tatement has been composed, which neither 
explains the exclusion of Constantine’s nght to the succession, nor bis real 
abdication after he had been, for powerful ‘ome reasons, proclaimed Empe- 


‘| 


ope the farce of bolsterin yup thre 


ror. A single statement is sullictent to deve 


documents. Any iidividual, acquainted with Russia, who will read them 
with moderate attention, must conclude that the empress-Mother has heen 
the crand agentin accomplishing the present fate of the Tsesaréviteh Constan 
tine. No step respecting the nick-named voluntary renunciation of the suc- 
cession to the throne was taken by Alexander, or by Constantine, without the 


previous approbation of the K:upress-Mother being obtained. Of course, 


the arrival of the news of the death of Alexander, we must conclude that her 
Imperial Majesty tainediately communicated to Nicholas (granting his pre- 
vious ignorance) the natare of the act which appointed him successor to the 


er eee _ _—_ —— - -_——— — - ine —_- 
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Happy the world, the poet sings, 


When we've Philosophers for Kings— 
laearly such was Constantine, 


Who might have rei rm id—yet would resign. 
\t Russian anoals perhaps he started, 

Seeing how Autocrats departed ; 

\od shrewdly judging by the letier, 

He thonght that Naok wonld suit them better.” 
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Morn Chrenule, Jan. V7, i 
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throne. Yet for strong political reasons, Nicholas took the oath of hdelity 
wo Constantine, and had him proclaimed Emperor. But says his Majesty, 
«searcely had we discharged this sacred duty, when we were apprised by the 
Senate that there had been deposited in their hands a letter, &c.”’ And all 
this Is related, as if the world would believe that his Majesty never had heard 
one word of the said act and will of Alexander, by virtue of which he was to 


become Autocrat. Such conduct needs no comment; this is only one act of 


the strange tragt-comedy, which carries falsehood on its front, and deception 
in us bosom. 

According to his letter, by his renunciation of the throne, Constantine 
is notonly to add anew warranty and a iurther power to the obligation into 
which he voluntarily entered on the oecaston of the divorce of his first wife, 
but by this measure he ts to prove to the empire and to the whole world, the 
purity of his sentiments ; and besides he ts peculiarly desirous that Alexan- 
der should procure his mother’s accession to his abdication!! What so- 
phistry '—the planner of his humiliation, months afterwards, ts to be intreated 
toconsent to his renunciation ofa crown which was to be withheld from his 
brow. Alexander andthe empress Mother took their measures with security : 
they had obtained the as yet invisible supplementary act relative to the suc- 
cession, before they even consented to the divorec, afraid perhaps, that if the 
separation from his first spouse had beea previously accomplished, the ‘Psesar- 
dvich might change his mind. From the first lever of Constantine to Alex- 
ander itis perfectly clear that though the whole aflair had been cunningly 
ranged in the year I8v0, yet that the obligation made in that year was not 
deemed sufficiently valid to insure the crown to Nicholas. Elad not this 
beenso, Ww hy Was there composed a sect nil declaratory letter mn 182? 

Constantine’s Imperial brothers and his mother’s advice were tantamount 
toa command ; for putting the power of the ‘Tsar out of the question, in case 
of a retusal to comply with his wishes, the Kinpress Mother had always 
maintained the most extraordinary miluence and ascendency, not only over 
Constantine, but over Alexander, and over all the other members of her family ; 
an influence which has to some appeared almost to amount to fascination. — 

Constantine therefore addresses, as it were, a voluntary letter to Alexander 
at the time he earnestly desired to espouse Miss Grudzinski, because he 
knew there was not the least chance of his marriage being legalized, unless 
he consented to the sacrifice of a crown, which belonged to him by right of 
primogeniture and the law of succession of the Imperial family. His ex- 
treme earnestness to join himself to that lady, his being absolutely absorbed 
in love, and the pressure of the Emperor's and his mother’s advice, will alone 
account for Constantine having signed a letter, couched in the strongest 
terms of personal humiliation and degradation—of absolute efleminacy and ex- 
traordinary weakness. Could that prince, whose powers of mind are far 
above mediocrity, ever have said that he did not lay claim to “ the spirit, the 
abilities, or the strenzth,’” which would be required, if he should exeretse the 
high dignity to which he possessed a right by birth, unless there had been 
some obliquity of his intellect at the time? Could any male member of the 
Imperial family of Russia, in the prime of life, endowed with good talents, 
full of corporeal vigour, of an enterprising spirit, and of unquestioned bravery, 
‘gta deed which was only fit to have been presented to a 
tussia, ora Stanislaus of Poland, unless he had been compelled by the force 
of circumstances? Most assuredly not. 

The Russians en masse have been charged with duplicity by Dr. Lyall, and 
every day’s experience, and every new book on Russia, confirms hits statements ; 
as for instance, Cochrane’s, Holman’s, and Lloyd's publications. “Phe late 
lsar was also chargeable with this vice. Besides many other public and pri- 
vate accounts, the following circumstances completely prove this fact. lis 


Imperial Majesty, during many years, used every means tn his power to per- 
suade his nation and the world, that the French burned Moscow, while in 
1824, his own aide-de-camp, Colonel Boutourlin, in his History of the Cam- 
Paizns of 1812-15, boldly came forward and confessed that the Russians 
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themselves were the incendiaries!!! But the excessive duplicity of Alex. 
ander is rendered suill more evident by the second supplement to the Mani. 
festo of Nicholas. Knowing the warm temperament, the impetuous disposi. 
tion, the appalling actions of the youth, and the barbarous deeds of the map. 
hood, of the Grand Duke Constantine ; and bearing in mind the plan of the 
‘Tsesarévitch’s exclusion from the throne, which was already written and signed: 
how could Alexander, but in the spirit of deep hypocrisy and unbounded 
dissimulation, and with the sternest attempt at false glossing, permit himself 
in answer to Constantine’s first letter to say,— 1 have found nothing ip ) 
which caused surprise, as Il always knew how to value the sublime sent. 
ments of your heart. It has given me a new proof of your sincere attach. 
ment to the state, and your care for the preservation of undisturbed tranquil- 
lity ;” and how could the Tsar and his Imperial mother talk of the “ noble 
motives” and the ‘ pure sentiments,” by which Constantine was guided? 
Such language was surely ill befitting a prince who had been compelled to 
exclude himself from a throne, and who had not hitherto been distinguished, 
except for his excesses, his martial spirit, and his bravery. 

The Manifesto of Alexander, called the third supplement, is drawn up in 
conformity to Constantine’s first letter and that monarch’s answer; but 
though Constantine’s letter be dated the 14th January O.S. 1822, and the Em. 
peror’s answer, the 2d February of the same year, the manifesto only seens 
to have got a diplomatic garb on the 16th of August, 1823; t. e¢. above a year 
and halt after the business had been politically arranged. What was the 
cause of this delay? 

lu this manifesto the same double dealing is every where remarked as in 
Alexander's first letter; hence his majesty speaks of Constantine's “ voluntary 
act,” and his following his ** own inclination,” having transferred his right of 
succession to his brother Nicholas: hence also the expressions ‘ We are 
deeply atlected by this sacrifice, which our dearly beloved brother bas re- 
solved to make with such great self-denial for the confirmation of the heredi- 
tury statutes of our [imperial house (¢. e. the supplementary act respecting the 
succession, Which excludes Constantine) and the unshaken tranquillity of the 
Russian empire,” (2. e. the danger which was apprehended of Constantine's 
misrule, if he should ascend the throne). 

The fourth and the fifth supplements to the manifesto consist of two letters 
of the Grand Duke Coustantine, one of which is addressed to his mother the 
Empress, and the other to his brother, Nicholas. ‘They are both dated 
Warsaw, the 20th November (8th December) 1825, and correspond in sents 
ment with the former documents. ‘They were written, however, before Con- 
stantine was aware that his brother was about to have him proclaimed Em- 
peror of Russia. Couriers were passing and repassing between Petersburgh 
and Warsaw, aud even the Grand Duke Michael consented to become the 
bearer of despatches between his Imperial brothers, while the Russians of all 
ranks, both at home and abroad, were taking the oath of allegiance and fide- 
lity to Constantine as sovereign of the North. 

Constantine's furced renunciation of the succession, and his abdication of a 
crown—for although his name has been erased from the list, he assuredly 
was Emperor—seemed to produce universal disappointment ; but still tran- 
quillity was maintained. These circumstances are explained by the fact that 
the Grand Duke had become much more popular within the last five years. 
On the ascent of Nicholas to the throne, the late insurrection took pluce, the 
results of which are fresh in the memory of our readers. 

By the account of the Emperor Nicholas himself, in his address to the 
Russian nation, the sacred words—tidelity, oaths, legitimate order, and even the 
name of the Grand Duke Constantine, were merely a pretext for treason and 
for the better execution of the designs of the conspirators—** designs long 
contrived, long meditated, long matured in darkness.” Inspired with furious 
and mad ideas of revolution, they intended at once to cast down the throue 
and the laws, to produce anarchy, and ultimately to overturn the emp. 
These inconsiderate, foolish, and bloodthirsty individuals, these discontent 
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ed, crucl, and barbarous desperadoes, were to commence their grand scheme, 
by a horrible deed—the assassination of the whole Imperial family!!! In the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, w hich is situated in the middle of the castle, 
repose the ashes of all the monarchs of Russia from the tine of Peter the Great. 
On the 12th February every member of the dynasty of Romanot makesa point 
of attending a religious Ceremony, which is well desertbed by Holman in his 
Travels, in memory of Paul. W hile in the acts of devotion, orafter theircon- 
clusion, the Imperial victims were to have been shut up in the church, and 
there murdered. ‘The castle was then to have been seized, all the foreigners 
iv the Residence were to have been murdered, and Petersburgh was to have 
been given up to the soldiers to be pillaged for three days 

Ina proclamation which the Emperor issued after the insurrection, he 
made known many of the detatls of the conspiracy, which he ascribed at the 
suine time to ‘fa handful of factious persons.” That proclamation appeared 
in the London newspapers on the 23d January ; and on the following day, 
Dr. Lyall made numerous comments upon the state of Russian affairs in the 
Morning Chronicle, among which is the following observation in allusion to 
the opinions of the Emperor Nicholas, 

“These are not my opinions ; I know, on the contrary, that the spirit of 
reform or revolution has spread far and wide, and that it exists among many 
of the officers of the army, and among some of the nobles of the highest and 
most ancient families of the empire.” 

This statement, alas! has already been but too fully verified. We learn 
from the journals of the day that the spirit of insurrection has manifested 
uselfin the government of Kief, and even in Bessarabia, besides Petersburgh ; 
and among the couspirators occur the standard Russian names Dolgorukii, 
Galitsin, Orlof, Lapuchin, Muravief, ‘Trubetskoi, Demidof, Obolenskii, &c. 
&e. Two thousand officers have been arrested. 

The late insurrection, however long prepared, and however well organized, 
was taken by surprise, and hurried into action by extraordinary events, and 
has been defeated for atime; but the Tsar and the Russians should recollect 
that the spark of revolution is not extinguished: on the contrary, the spirit 
of reform has extended from the borders of Poland to the walls of China, 
and from the Neva to the Araxes. 

We should like to see Russia advance in the scale of nations; but the 
march of civilization cannot be forced ; rude peasants cannot be transformed 
into civilized free citizens by revolution, by the cane, by the word of com- 
mand, or by an Imperial Ukaz. 

Like his brother the late Alexander, Nicholas goes about the city some- 
times on foot, sometimes on horseback, to remark what is going forward, 
and is every where received with joy and enthusiasm. A short while ago he 
was in the square where the celebrated gigantic monument of Peter the 
Great is a Casting his eyes on the statue of the Tsar, he exclaimed to 
the great men by whom he was surrounded—* He also had many obstacles 
to overcome, but with perseverance and the aid of God, he succeeded in 
destroying the faction. I have the courage to desire, what is good, and with 
that many difficulties vanish.” It must be recollected, however, that Peter 
the Great possessed uncommon powers of mind, and that he had only a rude 
people and an ignorant army to govern, who had no ideas of liberty ; whereas 
now, a portion, at least, of the general population is illuminated, and Russia 
having come into collision with the other states of Europe, has acquired a 
hew train of sentiments. 

Other anecdotes must be reserved for another occasion. Therefore to con- 
clude, when wetake into consideration the dangers which Nicholas the First 
has already incurred—that conspiracies have so early manifested themselves in 
various parts of the empire—that a revolutionary spirit widely prevails ; and 
that, besides revolts, we already hear of incendiaries attempting to burn the 

esidence, we cannot but view Vicholas’s situation as one of great danger, and 
congratulate ourselves that Providence has not made us Autocrats of Russia. 
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DIARY OF A BARRISTER DURING THE LAST W EXFOR) 
ASSIZES. 


1am an Irish Barrister, and go the Leinster Circuit. I keep a diary o: 
extra-professional occurrences in this halt-yearly round,—a sort at sentiment 
note-book, which L preserve apart from the nist prius adjudications of yh, 
voi judges of assize. Tn reading over my journal of the last Circuit, | fin 
much matter which with more leisure | could reduce into better shape | 
shall content myself tor the present with an account of the last ins me 
rather of myself during the last assizes of Wexford, presuming that I do littl 
more than trauseribe the record of my own feelings and observations from 
diary, to which, as 1 have intimated, they were committed without any jp. 
tention that they should be submitted to the public eye. This will account 
for the character of the incidents, and the want of classification in they 
detail. 

1 set off from Dublin en the 17th of July, and on Sunday morning 
passed in the mail-coach through Ferns. (In England, a barrister is not per. 
mitted to travel in a public vehicle, lest he should be placed i) too endearing 
a justa-position to an attorney, But in Ireland no such prohibition EXISts ; 
and so little aristocracy prevails In our migrations from town to town, that a 
sort of connivance has been extended to the cheap and rapid jaunting-cars 
by which Signor Biancont (an ingenious Italian) has opened a comununication 
between almostall the towns in the South of Ireland. ly. it, however, remen- 
bered, that it was not tn an Trish eis-a-vis, that I passed through the ancient 
city of Ferns. Doctor Elrington, the present Bishop of Clogher, resides in 
its immediate vicinity; his palace is visible from the road. A> word or two 
about the Doctor. tle had been Provost of Trinity College, and was raised 
to this important office by Mr. Perceval, to whom he recommended himself 
by some mystical clucubrations upon the piety, poverty, and simplicity of the 
lrish Church. “Phey were distinguished by a laborious flimsiness, and exhi- 
bited a perfect heepmg between the understanding of the writer and his heart: 
they smelt of a lamp which was fed with rancid oi!. The present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had been the competitor of Elrington for the first station of 
the University. His eminent abilities gave him in his own opinion, end | 
should add to the jadgment of the University, a paramount claim. — Buta! 
that time he had the plague-spot of liberality in his character. ‘The stain has 
heen since efliced, but it was sull apparent when he presented himsels to the 
Minister. Doctor Magee used to give a somewhat amusing account of his 
recepuion by the flippant personage who was then at the head of the State. 
Ile threw out some broad hints as to the principles in which the Protestant 
youth of Lreland ought to be educated ; and said that the office had been given 
away. * Let me see,” (said Mr. Perceval, in the Doctor’s description,) “ let me 
see—yes, his name his Doctor Elrington, | have his pamphlets upon uthes; 
he has demonstrated their divine origin. How much such men are wanted 
in these dangerous times!” ‘The mistake made by the Minister in pronoun 
cing the name of his successful rival, (which he hardly knew,) produced a9 
increased secretion of gall in the Doctor, to which he used to give vent In 
many a virulent gibe. At this time he was Mr. Plunket’s friend, and hs 
own enemy. But Perceval’s admonition was not lost upon him. — He pe! 
ceived that he had taken a wrong course, and, selecting his competitor as hs 
exainple, speedily improved upon his model. But let him pass. Doctor 
Elrington, while a fellow of the college, published an edition of Euclid. A 
schoolboy might kave given it tothe world. But such is the state of the 
Irish Protestant University, that by constituting an exception to the habits o! 
intellectual sloth which prevail over that opulent and inglorious corpor 
tion, even an edition of Euclid confers upon a fellow of the university 4 
cowparative ttle to respect. When Provost, he was a rigid disciplinarian. 
He attracted public attention by two measures :—he suppressed the Jistorical 
Society, and issued a proclamation against witchcraft. Special orders wer 
given by the Doctor against the raising of the Devil. The library of ‘Trintt) 
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College is filled with books of necromancy ; and, apprehending that the 
eudents might be reduced into a commerce with the Fiend, the Doctor 
gave peremptory directions, that the ponderous and worm-eaten repertories of 
the Black art should not be unclasped. A Scholar of the house, who appears 
to have had a peculiar predilection for the occult sciences, complained of the 
restraint which the Doctor had taken upoo himself to put upon his inter- 
course with the ‘* Prince of the Air,” and called the former to account in a 
visitation, at which Lord Chief Justice Downes (not very appropriately) pre- 
sided, as the representative of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
| do not recollect the decision of his Lordshhi » upon this important question, 
but, if | may be allowed to conjecture from his intellectual habits, cannot 
help suspecting that any appeal to the statutes of James the First must have 
been conclusive, in his mind, in favour of the injunction against sorcery. 
Shortly after this exploit against the Devil, the Doctor was raised to the see 
of Limerick ; and upon the detection of his sanctimonious and detestable 

redeces.or, he was promoted to the bishopric of Clogher. He resides in a 
noble palace, which arrests the attention of the traveller in his way to 
Wexford, and affords an illustration of that apostolic poverty, in which the 
teachers of the reformed religion embody it’s holy precepts. 

Wexford is a yery ancient town. [It was formerly. surrounded by walls, a 
part of which continue standing, ‘They are mantled with ivy, and are rapidly 
mouldering away; but must once have been of considerable strength. ‘The 
remains of an old monastery are situate at the western gate. By a recent 
order of vestry, (at which Catholics are not permitted to vote,) a tax was 
laid on the inhabitants for the erection of anew church upon the site of the 
monastic ruin. Upon entering Wexford I missed a portion of the old building. 
I walked into its precincts, and found that some of the venerable arches of 
the ancient edifice had been thrown down, to make way for the modern 
structure. “The work of devastation had been going on among the residences 
ofthe dead. A churchyard encompasses these remains of Christian anti- 
quity ; and I observed that many a grave had been torn up, in order to make 
a foundation for the new Protestant church. The masons who had been at 
work the preceding day, had left some of their implements behind them. 
To behold the line and the trowel in the grave, would be at any time a 
painful spectacle ; but this violation of the departed becomes exasperating 
to our passions, as well as offensive to our religious sentiments, a a it 15 
occasioned by an invasion of the ancient and proper demesne of the almost 
universal faith of the people. Fragments of white bones had been thrown 
up, and lay mingled with black mould upon the green hillocks of the adjoin- 
ing dead. ‘“* Why should not that be the skull of an Abbot?” I exclaimed, 
as | observed the fragments of a huge head which had been recently cast up : 
“little did he think, that, in the very sanctuary of his monastic splendour, & 
should ever be ‘ twitched about the sconce’ by a rude heretical knave, and 


that a Protestant shovel should deal such profanation upon a head so —— 
stored with the subtleties of Scotus and the mysteries of Aquinas!” After 


passing some minutes in ‘‘ chewing the cud of these bitter fancies,” I became 
weary of my meditations among the dead, and strolled towards the Quay of 
Wexford, upon which both church and chapel had poured out all their 
promiscuous contents. Here was a large gathering of young damsels, who 
after having gone through their spiritual duties, came to perform the temporal 
exercises of an Irish Sabbath. ‘There was a great display of Wexfordian 
finery. The women of Wexford of the better class have, in general, a 
passion for dress, to which I have heard that they sacrifice many of their 
domestic comforts. This little town is remarkable for a strange effort at 
saving and display. It is not uncommon to see ladies, who reside in small 
and indifferently furnished lodgings, issuing from dark and contracted lanes 
in all the splendour which millinery can supply. This tendency to ex- 
‘ravagance in dress is the less excusable, canes Nature has done so 
wuch for their faces and persons, as to render superfluous the efforts of 
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Art. ‘The lower, as well as higher classes, are conspicuous tor beau 
There are two baronies in this county, in one of which the town is situate 
the inhabitants of which are descended from a colony planted by the firs 
English settlers, who never having intermingled their blood with the Course, 
material of the country, have retained a perfectly characteristic physiognowy, 
and may be distun guished at a glance from the population of the adjoi 
districts. ‘The Irish face, although full of shrewdness and vivacity, 1s deficien: 
roportion and grace. Butoee you arriv Cc 1a W extord, i ink trave rsing y the cracs 
ulls which overhangs it, you meet with countenances at every step, which 
are marked by a rude energy and a barbarous strength. Through the cloud 
of smoke that rolls from the doors of a hovel of mud, you may observe the 
face of many an Hibernian damsel, glowing with a ruddy and almost to 
vigorous health, made up of features whose rudeness ts redeemed by their 
Hexibility and animation, with eyes full of mockery and of will, and lips 
that seem to provoke to an encounter in pleasantry, for which they are 
always prepared. ‘The dress of the genuine Irish fair is jast sufficient: 
conceal the more sacred of their symmetries, but leaves the greater portion 
of their persons ina state of brawny and farwsidel le nudity. But when you 
descend trom the hills to the eastern Coast, you are immediately struck with 
a total dissimilarity of look, and cannot fail to notice a peculiarly buglish 


aspect. 1 am disposed to = ink the young women of the lower class in tt 


haromes of Forth and Bargy, even more eracetul and feminine than hee mo 
lively of the English peasa: try, whom I have ever had occasion to notice 


Their eyes are of deep and te ader blue, their foreheads are high and smooth, 


their cheeks have a clear trans parent colour, and a sweetness of express i) 
sits on their full fresh lips, whichis united with pe rfeet modesty, and render 
them objects of pure and respecttul Interest. They take a special care ol 
their persons, and exhibit that udiness and neatness in their attire, for 
which their fuchsh kindred are remarkable. I have often stopped to ob- 
serve a girl from the barony of Forth, in the market of Wexford, with he: 
basket of eges or of chickens for sale, and wished that I were an artist. in 
order that Tmight preserve her face and figure. Her bonnet of bright and 
well-plaited straw just permitted a few bright ringlets to escape upon her 
oval cheek: over her head was thrown a kerehief of muslin to protect lies 
complexion from the sun. Her cloak of blue cloth, trimmed with grey 
silk, hung gracefully from her shoulders. Her boddice was tightly laced 
round a graceful and symmetrical person. Her feet were compressed 11 1 star 

and well-polished shoes; and as : held out her basket to allure you into « 
purchase of her commodities, her smile, with all its winningness, was still so 
pure, that you did not dare to wish that she should herself be thrown tuto 
the bargain. It is clear that the peasantry of these districts are a supe rior 
and better-ordered tribe. Industry and morality prevail amongst them, 
Crime is alin pat unknownin the baronies of Forth and Bargy. The English 

reader will probably imagine that they must be Protestants. On the con- 
trary, the Roman Catholic religion is their only creed, and all efforts at 


proselytis sm have wholly failed. It has often been considered as singular, 
thatthe Irish rebellion should have razed with such fierceness amone th 
moral and pacific peasantry. Some are disposed to refer the intensity 0! 


their political feelings to their attachment to the Catholic religion; but 1 
believe that the main cause of the temporary ferocity into which they were 
excited, and in the indulgence of which they, for a while, threw ‘oll all 
their former habits, hi. ud its origin from the excesses of which a licentious so! 
diery were guilty, and that the dishonour of their wives and cd; Lughters impe Hed 
thean to revenge and blood. 

l have exte ended Thy desert ption ot the inhabitar nts of these two Saxon (s- 
tricts (for they may be so « alled be ‘youd the limits I had propos seed, But | 
write in a desultory fashion, upon matters which are in themse S soinewhat 
unlinked together. While | was wandering up and down the Quay o! 
Weaford, and, afier having fed my eves to satiety, was beginning to vield to 
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the spirit ol oscitation which is apt to creep upon a lawyer on the sabbath, 
avendeman had the goodness to invite me to accompany him up the river 
Slaney, to a fine wood upon the banks of the stream, where he proposed that 
his party should dine upon the refreshments with which his barge was copi- 
ously stored. 1 gladly took advantage of this very polite invitation , the wind 
was favourable, and wafted us along the smooth and glassy stream with a 
rapidaand delightful motion. The banks are remarkable for their beauty. On 
the right hand, as you proceed up the river, the seat of the La Hunt tumily 
offers a series of acclivities covered with thick and venerable wood. The tem- 
perature of the air 1s so soft, and the aspect so much open to the mid-day 
sun, that shrubs which are proper to southern latitudes, grow in abundance 
in these noble plantations. At every turn of the stream, which winds ina 
sheet of silver through a cultivated valley, landscapes worthy of the pencil of 
Gainsborough or of Wilson are disclosed. Castles, old Danish Forts, the 
ruins of Monasteries, and, | should add, the falling halls of absentees, appear 
ina long succession upon both sides of the stream. fb was a good deal struck 
with a litthe nook, in which a beautiful cottage rose out of green trees 5 and 
asked who was the proprietor. It had been built, at seems, by Sir H. Bate 
Dudley, the former proprietor of the Morning Herald, who resided for 
some time upon a living given to him in this diocese. I} was informed that 
he was respected by all classes, and beloved by the poor. His departure was 
greatly regretted, Not far from Sir H. Bate Dudley’s cottage, is the residence 
of Mr. Devereux, of Carrick Nana. He is said to be descended from a brother 
of Wilham the Congucror, and certainly belongs to one of the most ancient 
families iv Ireland. ‘The political race of this gentleman is so honourably 
ardent, that he has yone to the expense of collecting portraits of all the par 
liamentary friends of Emancipation, and devoted a gallery to the purpose. 
After passing his seat, we sav Mount Leinster, towering in all its glory be- 
fore us, with the sun descending upon its peak. Having reached the point 
of our destination, we landed in a deep and tangled wood, and sat down to 
dinner in a cave which overhangs the stream. Wile we were sitting in this 
spot, Which d may justly call a romantic one, a sweet voice rose from the 
bunks beneath, in the music of a melancholy air. It was what | once heard 
a poor harper call ¢ a lonesome air.’ I do not know whether certain potations 
compounded of a liquor which, in our love of the figurative, we have called 
“mountain dew,” might not have added to the inspiration of the melody. 
When it ceased, we proceeded to discover the fair vocalist who had uttered 
such dulcet notes, and whom one of us compared to the Lady in Comus. 
What was our disappointment, when, upon approaching the spot from which 
the music had proceeded, we found an assembly of Sabbatarian wassailers, 
who gave vent to a loud aad honest laugh, as we arrived. ‘The echoes took 
up their boisterous merriment, which reverberated through the woods and 
hills. ‘Phe songstress who had so enchanted us, was litte better than a pea- 
sant girl, "These good people, who were sitting in a cirele round a huge jug 
of punch, had resolved to participate in the beauty of Nature, of which we 
are all tenants in common, and, like ourselves, had roved out from the town 
to dine in the wood. They entered their boat at the same time that we 
pushed off from the bank, and accompanied us. It was now evening. ‘The 
broad water was without a ripple. ‘The sun had gone down behind Mount 
Leinster, and a rich vermilion was spread over the vast range of lofty and pre- 
cipitous hills that bound the western horizon. The night was advancing 
from the east, towards which our boats were rapidly gliding. The woods 
which hang upon the banks, had thrown their broad shadows aeross the 
Stream. We reached the narrow pass where the remains of a palace of King 
John, which is still called “* Shaun’s Court,” stand upon the river, while the 
lower of Fitzstephen rises upon the other bank. This was the first hold 
raised by the English upon their landing. It is built on a rock, and com- 


-~* 


mands the gorge in which the Slaney 1s at this point narrowly compressed. 
\ hile our barge was carried along the dark walter, the fair vocalist, wlio Was 
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in the other boat, was prevailed upon to sing an Irish melody : OUT Oats Were 
suspended. Without any knowledge of music, she possessed a fine voice, and 
was vot destitute of feeling. She selected an old Irish air, to which Moore 
has appropriately allied the misfortunes of Ireland. Wexford ts the birth. 
place of the Poet ; and as his beautiful words passed over the waters, | could 
not avoid thinking that in bis boyhood he must often have lingered amidst 
the hills which surrounded us, in which the liveliness of Nature is associated 
with so many national recollections. [tis not impossible that his mind may 
have taken us first tinge from these scenes, which itis dithcult for even ay 
ordinary person to contemplate, without a mournful emotion. ‘The enchant 
ing melancholy of the air, which is commonly called * “The Coulin,” aid 
which was sweetly and tnartificially sung, went deeply into our hearts. ‘The im- 
ression lett by the poetry and the music, which were so well assisted by a 
reautiful locality, did not soon pass away. While our spirits were still under 
the intluence of the feelings which had been called forth by these sunple 
means, the lights of the town of Wexford were descried. As we approached, | 
perceived the arches of the Bridge, which stretches its crazy length trou the 
town to the opposite side of the river. Tt was upon that bridge that the t- 
furiated insurgents, upon becoming masters of Wexford, collected their pr 
soners, and murdered them ta what [ was going to call cold blood: but the 
hrase would be an inappropriate one. “Phe passions of the people, which 
rad been heated to the utmost intensity in the course of that trighttul coo- 
test, had not lost their rage at the time that they were vuilty of that territc 
slaughter. A rentleman who sat by hy side, had attested most of the events 
o which Tam alluding. As we neared the memorial of that horrible event, 
(for the Bridge of Wexford has almost become impassable, and scarcely serves 
any other purpose than that of preserving the recollection of the sanguinary 
misdeeds enacted upou it) | inquired the details of the massacre. Ile told me that 
some niuety persous, of both sexes, were placed by the rebels upon the bridze; 
that their fate was intimated to them ; and that they were desired to prepare 
for death. “Phe Catholic clergy interposed, without effect. The insurzents 
were bent upon revenge, for the wrongs which most of them had individuals 
sustained, and ferociously appealed to the blood upon their own doors, in vindi- 
cation of what they lad resolved to perpetrate. “Pheir unfortunate victinis 
fell upon their knees, and cried out for merey. * You showed it not to our 
children,” was the answer; and to such an answer no replication can be oviven 
inacivil war. Atthe appointed moment, the gates of the bridge were thrown 
open, and the work of death was alinost instantaneously completed. 

We had now approached sufficiently near the bridge to perceive its moul- 
dering timbers with distinetness, and to hear the plash of the waters agatis! 
its rotten planks. [To am not guilty of any affectation when I say that the 
sound was peculiarly dismal. The continuous dash of the wave at all times 
(whatever be the cause, and I leave it to iInctaphysicians to assign it) disposes 
the mind to a mournful mood. Perhaps it 1s that the rush of water, of 
which we are warned by its momentary interruption, suggests the ideas of 
transitoriness, aud presents an image of the fleeting quality of our existence, 
But there was something in the sound of the river, as it broke upon the pile 
of decayed and bending timber that sustain the Bridge of Wexford, of a pecu- 
liarly melancholy and more than common-place kind. I could not help 
thinking, as T surveyed that decayed but still enduring fabric (why does not 
the tide wash it into the sea?) that upon those shattered boards, and weed- 
mautled planks, there had been many a wretch who clung with a desperate 
tenacity for a little longer life, uatil a thrust of the insurgent’s pike loosened 
the grasp of agony, and the corpse, after whirling for a moment in the eddies 
beneath, was watted into the ocean, and became the sea-bird’s perch. 

Such were the feelings with which I could not help looking upon this 
memorial of the shame and disasters of my country. A few days after, there 
occurred in this very spot a scene which tended rather to rivet than to weaked 
the political interest with which the Bridge of Wexford ought to be surveyed 
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Mr. O’Connel was brought as special counsel to Wexford: the people de- 
termined to pay him all the honours which it was in their power to bestow. 
Itwas decided that an aquatic procession, if | may use the phrase, should 
meet him at Fitzstephen’s Tower, and that he should be attended by the eiti- 
rens from the ground where the English had fixed the foundations of their 
dominion. “Phe counsellor was accordingly met, at the pass which I have 
described, by a tleet of boats, and was forced to step Into a trumphal barge, 
manned by the choicest rowers who could be procured. They were dressed 
in green jackets lined with gold. A large flag of the same emblematical 
colour, with a harp without a crown, floated from the stern. An inmense 
multitude were assembled upon the banks, and a vast number of boats 
crowded the river. The counsellor entered the patriotic barge with a show of 
reluctance, and took his seat. Three cheers were eI cli. 

Considunt rastris ; intentaque brachia remis : 

Intenti expectant signum, exsultantiaque haurit 

Corda pavor pulsans, laudumque onesta cupido, 

Ince, ubi clara dedit sonitum tuba, finibus omnes 

Haud mora, prosiluére suis : ferit athera clamor 

Nauticus : adduetis spumant freta versa lacertis, 

The spectacle exhibited in Wexford upon this occasion was a striking one 
The whole Catholic population poured forth to greet Mr, O' ‘onnel, and 
thousands gathered upon the Quay and Bridge of Wexford to hail bis arrival, 
The Protestants, who find in every incident of this kind an association with 
the events of 1708, stood with an expression of deep and angry gloom in the 
midst of all the turbulent exultation of their Popish fellow-citizens. 1 ob- 
served groups of silent and scowling men, whose ne ean did not permit 
me to doubt their religion. ‘They muttered a few words to each other, and 
seemed to gripe their hands as if they felt the yeoman’s sabre already im their 
gasp. The Catholics were either heedless of their anger, or derided its im- 
potence. They were assembled in vast numbers upon the bridge, which 
tottered beneath their weight. At length the counsellor’s barge came in sight. 
A cheer followed every stroke of the oar, and at length he reached the pore 
selected for his reception in the city, and stepped trom his barge upon the 
bridge, which, I suppose, in the eyes of the Protestant portion of the spee- 
lators, grew red beneath his footsteps. In their disturbed iniaginations every 
foot-print was inarked with blood. 

The assizes opened upon ‘Tuesday, the 19th. “Phe judges were the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice Johnson, one of the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas The former regularly goes the Leinster eirenit ; 
some of his tmimediate friends and kindred are upon it. Charles is the name 
of the Chief Justice, and the constellated lights, by which he is surrounded, 
have been called “ his waine’ Tt is natural that a fecling of disrelish for this 
undeviating adherence to Leinster should exist at the Bar, and itis equally na- 
tural that the Chief Justice should disregard it. The ancient residence of 
his fainily ‘which settled in Ireland in the reign of Charles the Second) ts 
‘ituate in the county of Kilkenny. [tis for many reasons most dear to him. 

lis attachment to this domestic spot does not arise from a mere idle pride of 
honourable birth, but takes its origin in # most noble action. Although not 
bound to do so, he sold his paternal property to pay his father’s debts, repur- 
chased it with the profits o! his industry and his eenius, and now holds the 
estate of his forefathers by a better tithe than descent. Lord Ro desdale’s ne- 
phew, Mr. Mitford, who was deposited in Ireland by his able unele, has a 
great talent for drawing. One of his best pictures hangs over the chimney of 
the prin ipal room at Kilmurry (the seat of the Chief-Justice) and appropri itely 
represents Sterne’s story of “ the Sword.” ‘The subject was ftelicttously 
Chosen. It is impossible that the Chief-Justice should not feel a strong at- 
fachment to a mansion which affords an evidence at once of his genius and 
of his virtues; and it would be strange if he did not exercise the privilege of 


‘election which belongs to his judicial rank in favourotacircuit upon which 
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his own property ts situate, i Host immediate contuity lo every tow 
which it is brs othce to pre slue It is also to be observed, that in Kiih 


he is CNCOM Mpa sed by his own near associates and friends 4 ‘and it 1s a a yn. 
indulgence inasentiment of virtuous pride, that he should desire to exereise 
his high functions amongst those who experience an unafiected pleasure , 


witnessing the elevation which he las attamed. Wath respect to the impu 
charge of favouritism, the persons who are most disposed to tind fault wi 
this cminent individual, cannot pom out any specific Instance in which, from 
a partiality to the advocate, he has manifested the least bias towards th: 
client; and if suitors, upon a calculation of the general frailty of our naiure 
should gndulve in the hope that the leaning of the judge is to be sceured by 
etnp oying r the sup pose “dl obje ct of his predilec tion, it were too much gre 
that he should offer an homage to suspicion, and, by giving way to it, ht 
acertain extent an ac quit scence In Its yustic e. I or ny OWN pi art, l am ot at 
all dis posed to attach blame to him = tor pe rsevering in his uni ees 1 adoptios 
of their same circuit, as long as judges are permitted bythe law to do so, Why 
should a peculiar exception be made against him? Other judges are equally 
constant in their local Iikings, and yet no eS aes are made against them 
Lord Norbury, the Chief Baron, and Baron M‘Cleland, never ineur am porti 
of public censure for their undeviating revolution through the same jud 
round. In kugland, too, judges are in the habit of gomg the same circ 
without incurring the popular displeasure. While the law stands as it does, 
no complaint can justly be made of any individual for consulting his own c 
venience in these regards. It might, however, be matter for considerati 
whether the statute which prevented judges from presiding in their own 
counties ought not to be re-enacted. That statute was repealed in [relaud, 
the instance, it ts said, of the ex- jad: ge Day, who was fond of the pictures jue, 
and wishing to visit the lakes of Killarney twice a year, expressed a solic: 
tude to preside at the assizes of Kerry. Such a wish, when the union was ia 
concoction, was not to be disregarded. How far it is contrary to publi C D0 
licy to allow of this perpetual return of the same judge to the same circuit, 
admits of doubt. TItas hard fora man of the purest mind to divest himseli 


of preconceptions, formed by intimate and reiterated observation. A judg 


is also apt to & ike local views where he contrac ts topic: al connexions, and ni 


consider it necessary to administer justice with more rigour im districts with 
the habits of ecnminality of which he may have ac quired a peculiar intimac 
A stronger anxiety for the suppression of atrocities in his own immediate \ 
emag re is almost inevitable. Otlences committed at ourown doora Appear hot 
only more formidable, but enormous. The blood spattered at our very three 
holds leaves behind ita deeper die. Itis, however, but just to add, thatit ther 
be any judge, from whose constant stienianee of the Leinster circuit, not only 
no positive vill but an actual benefit arises, it is Charles Handel Bushe. As 
far as my observation extends, he is perfectly impartial. The rank or the re 
ligion of parties, has no sort of weight with him ; and to every case, ¥. hatever 
may be the circumstances attending it, he gives an equal and unbiassed hear 
ing. His attention to the interests of the lower orders, evinced by the extra 
dinary ve with which he investigates their rights in the trial of em 
bill ap pes Is, is above all praise. It was formerly usual to hear civil bills at the 
close a om assizes of C] lonme 1; and the persons interested, who are almost a 
ways of the humbler class, were kept in anxious and expensive attendance ! 

a whole week upon the court. Poor creatures, whose very being was involved 
inthe result of their appeals, were assembled ina dis mal gathering in the 
town, and, betore their causes were heard, had e xpended nearly the w he 
amount of the sum decreed against them, in awaiting the capricious steam e 
ot the judg e to reverse the sentence of the inferior tribunal. When this 
branch of business was called on, the judge was generally impatient to leave 
the town, and hurried witha ce arelese precipitation through matters which, 
however tusignificant in the mind of the wealthier suitor, were of permane 


moment to the wretched peasants, who flocked to the asstzes for reares 
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-ousideration to the trial of minor eases, as to causes of the greatest magne 
ade. He has, by introducing this practice, which could uot have been esta- 
sished by him without a continued selection of the circuit, couterred signal 
vantages upon the public. W5yth respect to the interests of the Bar, al- 
though some of his more immediate friends are supposed to derive a benetit 
from his countenance, it should be remembered, in the tirst place, that they 
Ire persons of high merit; and it should not be forgotten, that to every mem- 
ber of the Bar the Chief-Justice is so undeviatingly polite, that no individual 
can justly tax hima with having dove him any immediate wrong. Iam much 
clined to think that there is great exaggeration in the estimate of those ad- 
vantages, supposed to arise from the favour of any judge, and even if l were 
disposed to accord in the opinion, that individuals can be indebted for any 
essential portion of their success to the tutluence of the judicial smile, the ac- 
complished manners, the liberal and enlightened spirit, the great endowments, 
and the patient industry of the Chief-Justice would outweigh, in my mind, 
every Inferior and personal consideration. 

Mr. Justice Johnson was joined with the Chiet Justice in the commission . 
He is the brother of the ex-yudge of that name, who wrete the celebrated letters 
of Juverna, and who ts justly accounted one of the ablest meni Jreland. 
The two brothers are men of eminent talents, but wholly dissimilar in character, 
The political writeris calm, ironical, biting, and sarcastic, and uses shatts of the 
finest temper, steeped invenom. “Phe present yudge is vehement, impetuous, 
frank, and vigorous ; and while the one shoots his tinely feathered arrows, the 
other whirls about a massive and roughly knotted club. Tle is warm and 
excitable, and eflervesces in an instant. “This suddenness has its origin in the 
goodness of his nature. If he suspects collusion or fraud, or gets the least 
hint of baseness in any transaction, he immediately takes fire. In these 
moods of explosive honesty, there is something formidable to a person who 
does not know that the ebullitions of integrity subside as rapidly as they break 
out; and that, with all these indications ofangry temperament, he is in reality 
akind and tractable man. At the same time we must beware of wantonly 
provoking him. “ Noli irritare leonem” is a precept which the contemplation 
of his countenance has sometimes recalled tome. Tlis deep voice that issues 
upon a hunter of subtleties ina roar, his broad and massive face, a pair of 
ponderous brows that overhang his flashing eves, a certain shagginess of look, 
anda start of the whole body with which he erects himself, suggest the 
image of that “ fine animal’ to mymind. ‘This learned and excitable person, 
with all this suddenness of emotion, is extremely good and kind-hearted ; and 
although he may now and then say a rough thing, never aims a deliberate 
blow at the feelings or reputation of any man, As a criminal judge, he is 
truly merciful and compassionate ; and as acivil one, ts learned, sagacious, and 
cute. In the Court of Common Pleas, he exhibits much more irritability 
than upon circuits. He is exasperated by the witticisms of Lord Norbury, 
who says that his brother is like a young horse, and wishes to draw the entire 
coach himself. To adopt his lordship’s illustration, it must be owned that he 
kicks and plunges when yoked with ‘that gallant grey,” but pulls single ex- 
ceedingly well. , 

No trial of any very considerable interest, except that of the action of Nuun 
against Wyse, which has been detailed in the English papers, occurred during 
the lastassizes: but, in looking over my diary, I find a sketch which LT made at 
the time of a very important case, which was tried by Judge Johnson during a 
preceding circuit, and which it may gratify the curiosity of the English reader 
to have transcribed. [allude to the prosecution of Father Carroll, the Wex- 
ford Priest, who killed a child in a fit of insanity, under circumstances which 
greatly excited the public attention. 

This unfortunate man, for he deserves no harsher appellation, had from his 
childhood a strong predisposition to insanity. It was with great ditheulty that 
Ne succeeded in obtaining ordination. His aberrations from reason, before they 


Phe Chiet-Justice has retormed those erying abuses, and devotes as much 
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amounted to actual madness, were connected with the subject of €Xorcisn : 
and although every person to whom he addressed his arguments in favour of 
the expulsion of devils, smiled at his extravagance, they still could not help 
acknowledging that he argued with subtlety upon wrong premises, and con. 
fessed that his applications of various passages in the holy writings were ip. 
genious, however mistaken. Tt was in vain that Father Carroll was told th: 
the power of Satan to possess himself of human bodies ceased with the reve. 
lation of Christian truth. Tle appealed to the Acts of the Apostles 9 
incidents subsequent to the death of our Saviour, to establish his favouriy, 
speculation. A medical man, with whom he was intimate, perceived that th, 
subject had laid such a hold upon his naturally excitable imagination, that 
he resorted to sedative medicines to avert the progress of an incipient malady, 
to which he had an organieal predisposition, As long as he followed his 
yhysiclaa’s advice, he abstamed from any acts of avery extravagant nature; 
yut unhappily before the events took place, which formed the ground of 4 
capital prosecution, he neglected to take his usual preventives, and became: 
utterly deranged. He suddenly fancied himself endowed with supernatural 
authority. “Phis fantastic notion seized upon him in the midst of divine 
service; after the wild performance of which, he rushed into the public road 
that led from the chapei to his house, in search of an object for the manifes- 
tation of his miraculous powers. Tle was informed that a labourer of the 
name of Netll was confined by illness to his bed; and being convinced that he 
was possessed by an eyil spirit, procecded to eflect the removal of the enemy, 
His singular demeanour attracted the attention of the passengers, who follow- 
ed him to Neil’s cottaze; whieh he had no sooner entered, than he pre- 
cipitated himself upon the sick man, and began his miraculous operations 
with marvellous vigour. A’ severe pommeling was the process of exorcism, 
which he regarded as most effectual. This he put into immediate and effectual 
rractice. Neill did not attempt to resist this athletic antagonist of the devil. 
Phe unhappy gentleman had determined to take Beelzebub by storm. After 
atong assault, he succeeded in this strange achievement, and having informed 
the astonished by-standers that he had taken the enemy prisoner, announced 
that he should give him no quarter, but plunge him into the Red Sea. The 
manner of this aquatic ceremony was described by one of the witnesses, who 
endeavoured to illustrate it by bis gesture. After uttering various cabalisuc 
words, he whirled himself in a rapid rotation, with his arms outstretched, and 
then, suddenly pausing and raising himself into an attitude of importance 
befitting his new authority, advanced with one arm a-kimbo, and with the 
other extended, looking, as the witness expressed it, ‘as if he held the devil 
by the tail,’? and marched with a measured pace and a mysterious aspect to 
a bridge upon the river Slaney, where he buried the captive demon in what 
he took for the Red Sea. 

Not contented with this exploit, he exclaimed that Neill had seven more 
devils, which he was determined to expel from this peculiar object of dia- 
bolical predilection. The operavion was accordingly repeated with such 
success, that Neill, after much strenuous ex vostulation, leaped out of tus 
bed, and exclaimed that he was quite well. "Phis circumstance produced 4 
deep impression upon the crowd, amongst whom there were some Protes- 
tants; and two of the latter, a Mrs. Winter and her daughter, knelt down 
and called upon the Lord to assist Father Carroll in’ the perpetration of the 
next miracle, which, encouraged by their pious sympathies, he almost mmme- 
diately — to commit. A poorwoman happened to pass along the road, 
whom he had no sooner observed, than he knocked her down, and pursued a 
mode of exorcism sunilar to that which L have described, with such etlect, 
that one of the spectators cried out for the people to make wav, ‘4 
he saw the devil coming out.” This achievement only served to excite th¢ 
wretched maniac, and impel him to another undertaking of the same kind 
He insisted ‘that the devil had taken possession of Sinot’s child.” ‘The circum 
stances which T have detailed, and by no means endeavoured to exaguc;rate, 
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would be merely ridiculous if they were not the result of a malady which humbles 
human nature: the incident by which they were succeeded ought to make 
Democritus shed tears. Sinot had a child who had been affected by fits, and 
over whom the priest had been ye pee by its mother to say prayers. ‘This 
was not only a natural, but I will add a reasonable application. It is not sup- 
yosed by Roman Catholics that the prayers of a clergyman are endowed with 
se preternatural efficacy: but it is considered that praying over the sick is a 
pious and religious act. Phe recollection of this fatal request passed across 
the distempered mind of the madman, who hurried with an insane alacrity to 
Sinot’seabin. Tt was composed of two rooms upon the ground-floor, in the 
snaller of which lay the little victim. It was indeed so contracted that it 
covld not contain more than two or three persons. “The crowd who followed 
the priest’ remained outside, and were utterly unconscious of what he was 
about to do. ‘The father of the child was not in the house when Father 
Carroll entered it, and was prevented by the pressure in the exterior room from 
approaching him; and for some time after the death of the child was wholly 
unconscious of what had taken place. 

No eflorts whatever were made to prevent his interference. He was pro- 
duced as a witness upon the trial, and swore that it did not enter into his 
thoughts that Father Carroll intended to do the child the least harm. He 
could not, he said, even see the priest. It is not necessary to describe the 
manner of the infant’s death. It is enougo to say, that after uttering a few 
feeble cries, and calling upon its “ mammy,”’ every sound became extinct. 
The madman had placed the child under a tub, and life was extinguished. It 
may well be imagined that the trial of this case excited a strong sensation in 
the county where the rebellion had raged with its most dangerous fury, and from 
which it will be long before its recollections will have entirely passed away. 
The Protestant party, forgetting that many of their own sect had taken a_par- 
tial share in the proceedings, of which they had been at all events the passive 
witnesses, exhibited a proud and disdaintul exultation, and atlected a deep 
scorn for the intellectual debasement of which they alleged this event to be a 
manifest proof; while the Catholics disclosed a festered soreness upon an in- 
cident which, they could not fail to feel, was likely to expose them to much 
plausible imputation, 

The Court-house was crowded to the roof by persons of all classes and 
Opinions, among whom the clergy of both churches were conspicuous. It 
was filled with parsons and with priests. Although there is a certain clerical 
affinity between ecclesiastics of all sorts, tt was not difficult, under a cloth of 
the same colour, to distinguish between the ministers of the two religions. 
An expression of sly disdain, accompanied with a joyous glitter of the eye, 
gleamed over the parsons’ faces ; while the countenances of the Catholic 
clergy betrayed, in the rude play of their marked and impassioned features, the 
bitter consciousness of unmerited humiliation. The dress of the two clerical 
artes presented a singular contrast. ‘The priests were cased in huge top- 
00ts of dubious and murky yellow and of bespattered black: the parsons’ 
taper limbs were inclosed in tight and sable silk, which, by compressing, dis- 
closed their plumb proportions. The nameless integuments of the popish 
ministers of the gospel were framed of substantial thickset, and bore evi- 
dence to the high trot of the rough-coated nags with which they had de- 
scended from the mountains; while the immaculate kerseymere of the parsons’ 
inexpressibles indicated with what nicety they had picked their steps through 
all the mire of the Catholic multitude round the court. The priests’ dingy 
Waistcoats were closely fastened to their neckcloths, and looked like an armour 
of economy; while the parsons’ exhibited the finest cambric, wrought into 
minute and snow-white folds. A ponderous mantle of smoking frieze hung 
from the shoulders of the priest; while a well-shaped jerkin. brought the 
—— symmetries into relief. The parson held a pinch of Prinee’s Mixture 
vetween his lilied fingers, while the priest impelled a reiterated and am- 
ple mass of Lundifoot into his olfactory organ, ‘The priest’s cheek was 
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ruddy with the keen air of the mountain and the glen, while the fain 
blush upon the parson’s cheek left it a matter for conjecture, whether 
it proceeded from some remnant of nature, or was the result of the 
delicate tincture of art. The former sat near the desk, and the latter near 
the bench. Besides the Clergy of the two religions, I observed another class, 
whom, from their plain apparel and primitive aspect, 1 took for the friars of 
Wexford, but upon looking more closely I discovered my mistake. There 
was a grimness in their expression, quite foreign from the natural and casy 
cheerfulness of an [rish Francisean; and in their disastrous and Calvinisti: 
visages, their long lank hair, and the gloomy leer of mingled hatred and de. 
rision with which they surveyed the Catholics around them, | beheld the 
ghostly * teachers of the Word.” A pause took place before the trial was 
called on, which rendered expectation more intense: at length Mr. Justice 
Johnson directed that the prisoner should be brought forward. Every eye 
was turned to the dock, and the prisoner stood at the bar. His figure was 
tall and dignified. A large black cloak with a searlet collar was fastened 
withaclasp round his neck, but not so closely as to conceal the ample 
chest, across which his arms were loosely and resignedly folded. His strong 
black hair was bound with a velvet band, to conceal the recent incisions 
made by the Surgeon in his head. His countenance was smooth and tinely 
chiseled ; and it was observed by many that his features, which, though 
small, were marked, bore a miniature resemblance to Napoleon. His colour 
was dead and chalky, and it was impossible to perceive the least play or 
variety of emotion about the mouth, which continued open, and of the 
colour of ashes. On being called on to plead, he remained silent. The 
Court was about to direct an inquiry whether he was “ mute of malice,” 
when it was seen by a glance of his eye, that he was conscious of the pur- 
port of the question; and by the directions of his counsel he pleaded not 
guilty. During the trial, which was conducted with the most exemplary 
moderation by the counsel for the crown, he retained his petrified and statue- 
like demeanour ; andalthough the heat was most intense, the hue of his face 
and lips did not undergo the slightest change. The jury found that he had 
committed the direful act under the influence of insanity. Judge Johnson 
addressed him in a very striking and pathetic manner. He seemed to me to 
have blood in his eye for Prince Hohenloe, whose miracles were then in 
vogue, and were supposed, however erroneously, to have contributed to the 
prisoner’s infatuation. This was a mistake: he was organically insane, 
and was in reality as innocent as the poor child who had perished in his 
hands. ‘The learned judge opened a masqued battery upon Raden. and 
some of the shots reached to Rome: but he should not have forgotten that 
there is a form for exorcism in the Protestant as well as in the Roman 
Catholic ritual. The religion of England requires a further cleansing, aud a 
new Reformation might be a judicious project. 





STANZAS. 


Dost thou never remember the old river-mill, 
Overwhelm’d by the storms, undermined by the stream, 

With its willows and wild flowers creeping to fill 

‘The rude rents in the strength they can never redeem ? 


In its prospering time we had pass’d it unseen, 
Or had deem’d it a blot on the beauty around ; 
But in ruin we dwell on its fragments of green, 
For there’s nothing beyond it so fair to be found. 


I-ven thus is our fellow through life in its pride 
Often slighted and scorn’d until ruin comes on, 

And the rents of the heart he would patiently hide, 
Make us muse on our coldness in days that are gone. 
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JOSEPHINE. 


We did not meet in courtly ball, 
Where Birth and Beauty throng, 

Where Luxury holds the festival, 
And Wit awakes the song ; 

We met, where darker spirits meet, 
In the home of sin and shame, 
Where Satan shows his cloven feet, 

And hides his titled name ; 


And she knew she could not be, Love, 


What once she might have been ; 
But she was kind to me, Love, 
My pretty Josephine. 


We did not part beneath the sky, 
As warmer lovers part; 


Where Night conceals the glistening eye 


But not the throbbing heart; 
We parted on the spot of ground, 

W here we first had laugh’d at love ; 
And ever the jests were loud around, 


And the lamps were bright above ;— 


“The heaven 1s very dark, love, 
The blast is ethos Hert 

But merrily rides my bark, Love, 
Good night, my es Ss ‘ 


She did not speak of ring or vow ; 
But fill’d the cup of wine, 

And took the roses from her brow 
To make a wreath for mine, 


And bade me, when the gale should lift 


My light skiff o’er the wave, 
To think as little of the gift, 

As of the hand that gave ;— 
**Go gaily o’er the sea, Love, 

And find your own heart’s queen ; 
And look not back to me, Love, 


Your humble Josephine !” 


That garland breathes and blooms no more, 


Past are those idle hours ; 

I would not, could I choose, restore 
The fondness or the flowers ; 

Yet oft their wither’d witchery 
Revives its wonted thrill, 

Remember’d, not with passion’s sigh, 
But, oh! remember’d still ; 

And even from your side, Love, 
And even from this scene, 

One look is o’er the tide, Love, 
One thought with Josephine ! 


Alas, your lips are rosier, 
Your eyes of softer blue, 
And I have never felt for her, 
As I have felt for you , 


« Les grands, les princes devroient étre ses esclaves ; les sceptres devroient tre 
i ses pieds. —Cependant la voila miserable coureuse |" 
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Our love was like the bright snow-flakes, 
Which melt before you pass, 

Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks 
Before you lip the glass ; 

You saw these eyelids wet, Love, 
Which she has never seen ;— 

But bid me not forget, Love, 
My poor Josephine! 


MY AUNTS POODLE. 


My Aunt Margaret has a poodle. It is, unquestionably, the ugliest 
little beast that ever bore the canine form. Nature has done nothing 
for it; and this neglect has been aggravated by a variety of accidents, 
Early in its puppy-days, one of its legs was broken by a fall through 
the spiral staircase, from the top of the house to the bottom; so that 
it limps. Its eyes were villanous at the best of times; they were marked 
by a sly, suspicious, discontented leer, and never looked you honestly 
in the face. They gave the dog the air of a pickpocket; and I sel- 
dom ever met it without instinctively putting my hand to my watch or 
my purse. Had I any faith in transmigration, I should say that the 
soul of Bill Soames had passed into the ugly body of my old aunt's 
poodle. But as if the natural expression of its eyes had been insuf- 


. ° e mu 
ficient to render the beast hateful, an accident must needs occur to fa 
remove all doubt upon the point. Some months ago, the contents of ‘a 
a phial of spirits of hartshorn were overturned into Mr. Lovely’s right es 


eye—(for Lovely is the appropriate name of the exquisite creature) — ‘ 
which said right eye has not only been ever since relieved of the per- P 


formance of all optical duties, but it has assumed an appearance by no ‘i 
means so agreeable as to warrant a description. Its skin too!—The af 
common saying that “ Beauty is but skin-deep,” would, in this instance, 
become a gross exaggeration, for Mr. Lovely’s beauty is not even as a 
deep as that. He is—to make a literal use of another common ex- nf 


pression—in a very ugly skin. It is of no imaginable colour—a sort p 
of yellowish-greenish-brownish grey—an unearthly, vampire tinge. 
And here again accident has stept in to make bad, worse. By the up- 


setting of a cauldron of boiling water, the unlucky animal was woefully " 

scalded; and to this hour he bears evidence of his sufferings, and his : 

miraculous escape from death, in two large, ghastly, pink spots—one , 

on his left side, the other on the nape of his neck—as free from hair as 

the palm of your hand. Now, though it would be impossible to /i/e \ 

such a mass of ugliness and deformity, yet had it been a well-disposed, 
| 


kind-hearted, unassuming, gentlemanly dog; a dog of prepossessing 
manners, respectable habits, decent conduct, and unimpeachable morals ; 
or were it remarkable for its talents and accomplishments ; one might, 
upon all or any of these accounts, and in consideration of its sufferings, 
have pitied and endured it. But, no: as it is the ugliest, so is it the 
worst of created beasts : sulky, snarling, savage, and sneaking; thank- 
less and dissatisfied ; as arrant a thief as a magpie, as finished a black- 
guard as a butcher's cur ; and for accomplishments—it could not sit up 
upon its hinder legs, pick up a penny-piece, or fetch a handkerchief 
across the room, were cither of those feats to be made its benefit of 
clergy. 
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It may be asked: Why be at the pains of describing so worthless 
a beast ?—Because the beast, worthless as it is, is the sole arbiter of 
the destinies of the only remaining representatives of three ancient 
houses—the Nolands, the Thwaites’s, and the Briggs’s. Besides, the 
beast has a clear income of twelve hundred pounds a year; or, which 
is the same thing, he has the disposal of it. 

Yesterday was my old Aunt Margaret's birth-day, when, as usual, all 
the members of her family were invited to dine with her. Poor Jack 
Noland and myself are her only tmmediate relations ; the Briggs’s 
(consisting of Mr. and Mrs. B. with their son and daughter, Pom- 
ponius and J ulia) and Miss Priscilla Thwaites (a maiden lady of fitty- 
seven) being merely first cousins to her late husband. ‘The assertion 
that all the members of my Aunt Margaret's family were invited to dine 
with her, requires some modification: nothing more must be understood 
by it than all such as enjoy the honour of Mr. Lovely’s patronage, and 
have been wise enough to keep terms with him ; for, besides the seven 
persons enumerated, there are fifteen others, who, owing to various of- 
fences committed by them against the peace and dignity of the rascally 
little poodle, are now no more considered by my Aunt Margaret as her 
relations, than Prester John. 

Now, since Aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland very sensibly observed 
to me the other day, cannot carry her money with her to the grave, it 
must be evident that the prospects of us seven who still continue in 
favour, are improved by the removal of the unfortunate fifteen ; but, 
in proportion as our places are more valuable, our duties, our 
cares, and our anxieties are more oppressive. ‘The brute seems to be 
perfectly aware of this; he appears to have studied our dislikes and 
antipathies for the fiendish pleasure of exciting them; and he takes a 
diabolical delight in tormenting us to within an inch of the forfeiture 
of our legacies. He is perhaps more circumspect in his conduct towards 
me than towards the other expectants ; for I long ago gave him a lesson 
which he has not yet quite forgotten. I am not of a very enduring 
temper ; and finding Mr. Lovely, upon whose caprices my hopes de- 
pended, to be a dog whose good-will was not to be won by gentleness 
—reflecting at the same time that the continual annoyance he inflicted 
upon me, might one day or other force me beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence, provoke me to retaliate, and thereby cost me dearly—I resolved 
upon a decisive but dangerous measure, with a view to secure myself 
against his future aggressions. It was simply this: one morning, dur- 
ing my Aunt Margaret’s absence, in acknowledgement of an inhospitable 
growl at my entrance, and a manifest intention to bite, I flogged him 
in such a way as perfectly astonished him. He has ever since behaved 
to me as well as such a dog can behave. 

But yesterday was, as poor Jack Noland forcibly described it, “a 
tremendous day for us all, and be d—d to the dog.”—Jack, by the way, 
is the poor cousin of our family, whose duty it is to love and admire us 
all, to be of every body’s way of thinking but his own, to execute all 
the disagreeable commissions of the family, and patiently bear the 
reproach when any thing goes wrong.—“ Ah, there again! ’tis Jack’s 
fault, no doubt.” But Jack possesses many good qualities, and is a 
pleasant fellow when he is allowed to expand. But a stern Jook of 
the Briggs’s, or a sneer of Miss Priscilla, will freeze the jest that is 
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ylowing at the very tip of his tongue; in which case Jack will wate) 
an opportunity of taking me aside—for Jack and I are the best friends 
in the world—and after a moment of most expressive silence, and with 
a smile which indicates his relish of his own wit, bestow upon me, 
after the following fashion, the entire benefit of some piece of pleasantry 
which he had intended for the whole party. “Tsay, Tom; I'll tell you 
what I meant to say—so and so—and I don’t think it so be ud ; do you, 
Tom?” But to return—not one of us but, at some moment or other, 
saw our hopes of inheritance dangling by a single thread. 

But, in order that our sufferings and our dangers may be fairly ap- 
preciated, it must be stated, that Mr. and Mrs. Briggs dislike dogs 
generally, Lovely in particular; Pomponius Briggs ‘and Miss Julia 
Briggs inherit the family aversion to the canine species, with the 
superaddition of a peculiar dislike of poodles beyond all other dogs, 
and of my Aunt Margaret’s Lovely beyond all other possible poodles ; 
Miss Priss, the fifty-se ven-year- -old maiden cousin, loathes the very 
sight of Lovely, and hates it most devoutly, simply upon the true old- 
maiden principle—because it happens to be a favourite with Aunt 
Margaret ; poor Jack and myself are the only two of the family who 
do not entertain a sweeping dislike of all dogs, yet we partake of the 
general aversion to Lovely, and hate him with heart and soul, for the rea- 
son that the dog is an unamiable dog. In a word, not one of us but is 
a deadly foe to the animal, and would h: ing or drown it—if we dared. 

Within one hour of dinner-time we were all assembled in my Aunt 
Margaret's drawing-room. After she had received our felicitations, 


and listened to our wishes that she might enjoy many happy returns of 


the day, Jack slily whispered in my ear, ** Of course, Tom, we don't 
mean foo many.” She burst into tears; lamented to see so few of her 
relations about her upon such a day ; regretted that the misconduct of 
the absentees (towards Mr. Lovely, be it understood) had compelled 
her to have done with them for ever; declared that she had altered 
her will in our favour, and hinted that she was mistress to alter it 
again if she should see cause. OF this edifying discourse, which lasted 
till dinner was announced, the text was “ Love me, love my Dog,” and 
the obvious moral, ** Look to your Legacies.” It was not without its 
effect; and Lovely, who seemed to understand the intention of it, oc- 
casionally bent his evil eye upon each of us, with a look of villanous 
exultation. Old Briggs whistled the dog towards him ; Pompounius 
drew a collar for the “little rogue” from his pocket; Julia and Mamma 
each patted the “ pretty fellow ;” and then turned aside, with a look 
of disgust, to dabble their fingers with Lau de Cologne; “ Come hither, 
pretty poodle,” said Miss Priscilla, holding out some sugar-plums 
which she had “ bought on purpose for the dear dog;” poor Jac 
Noland volunteered to give the “ little fellow’’ a washing in the 
Serpentine next Sunday ; whilst | vehemently swore that Lovely grew 
prettier and prettier every day. Hfere Jack Noland drew me aside, 
and, assuming a ludicrous swagger of independence, said: * I tell you 
what, Tom: this slavery is no longer to be borne ;”" adding, in his dry 
way, “ Only we must bear it, you know.” 

At dinner we had not a moment's peace. The reptile was either 
jumping upon us, and growling till he had extorted from us the 
‘ ‘hore ‘est morsel on our plates, or worrying us into a fever by snapping 
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at our legs under the table; evidently with an intention to provoke us 
to the commission of some outrage upon him, which might draw down 
upon our heads the displeasure of Aunt Margaret. Presently, in pure 
spite, he ran yelping to his mistress, as if he had been hurt, although 1 
am persuaded no one had touched him. —“ How can you be so cruel to 
the poor dumb beast ?” said Miss Priscilla ; unjustly and l-naturedly 
singling out the family scape-goat, poor Jack Noland, for the question. 
Reproaches were showered upon poor Jack from all quarters, who bore 
them—together with a pretty smart lecture from Aunt Margaret, and a 
hint about every shilling of her money being at her own disposal—with 
silence and resignation. Jack had, however, the good fortune to repair 
the error he had not committed by the lucky application of an epigram 
he had lately read, which afforded him an opportunity of conveying a 
pretty compliment to Mr. Lovely, highly gratifying to my old aunt, 
and at the same time of revenging himself by a sly, but desperate hit 
at Miss Priscilla. Perceiving her fondling the detested poodle, 
“Apropos,” said Jack—the apropos was, certainly, somewhat too severe— 
“ Apropos: in an old newspaper which I picked up the other dav, | met 
with this epigram on an old maid caressing a lap-dog.” There was an 
awful pause, and Priscilla let the dog gently dowu. Jack resumed : 
“© Rufa, I’m not astonish’d in the least, ) 

That thou should’st lick so dainty, clean a beast; 

But that so dainty, clean a beast licks thee !— 

That surprises me !” 

A dead silence succeeded, which was only interrupted by my Aunt 
Margaret desiring Jack to ring for coflee.—This was the first time in 
my life | had ever known Jack to do a savage thing; and as we were 
returning to the drawing-room, he endeavoured to justify himself in my 
opinion, by whispering to me, “ It was rather hard, to be sure, ‘Tom ; 
but I don’t think Cousin Priss will be in a hurry again to try and get 
me cut off with a shilling on account of that rascally poodle.” 

‘The rain was pouring in torrents; and the “ rascally poodle,” who, 
to add to his natural attractions, had been scampering about the muddy 
grounds, came dripping into the drawing-room. In this interesting 
condition he ran from one to another (carefully avoiding my Aunt Mar- 
garet,) squeezing himself between our legs, and jumping into our laps. 
The fortitude with which the attack was borne by us all, and the heroic 
control we maintained over our feelings, were astonishing. It is pro- 
bable that Aunt Margaret’s reprimand of Jack Noland, and her hint 
about every shilling of her money being at her own disposal, may have 
contributed to strengthen our nerves. My first impulse certainly was 
to toss the mongrel out of window; but, considering that a good four 
hundred a-year (for which, | know, I am down in the will) might be 
tossed out along with him, I contented myself by affecting a laugh at the 
‘ unceremonious little gentleman,” as I called him, and, with my cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief, smearing the mud over my white silk stock- 
ings till they were dry. Noland and Pomponius Briggs followed my 
example; Pomponius, as he was making bad worse by scrubbing his 
white kerseymeres, muttering, “ T'wo-pound-ten, by jingo!” Mr. Briggs 
senior swore he was the most fortunate man breathing, for it would 
not show much upon black. Mrs. Briggs, whose French pink sarsnet 
dress was ruined for ever, merely simpered out, “ Well, it: cannot be 
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helped.” Miss Julia Briggs, like her papa, congratulated herselt upon 
her good fortune ; for, being dressed in white muslin, which would 
wash, “ it didn’t much signify.” And Miss Priscilla, whose satlron- 
coloured white satin dress, which never saw the light except on state 
occasions, such as the present, and which was now in a condition to 
set at defiance the utmost magic of the scowerer, asseverated, as she 
walked towards the window to conceal her tears, that “ it did not sig- 
nify the least in the world.” When Mr. Lovely had thoroughly cleaned 
himself by his visits to us, be ventured to approach his mistress.“ | 
am fearful,” said my aunt, patting his back, for he was now perf etly 
dry, * Tam fearful Lovely has been rather troublesome.” — [t was now 
who should be foremost to assure Aunt Margaret that, so far from be- 
ing troublesome, nothing, in our opinion, could be more delightful than 
his good-natured playfulness, nothing more entertaining than his ins 
nocent frolics; and that in every possible respect, Lovely was, imcon- 
testably, and beyond all means of comparison, the sweetest dog in the 
universe. 

My Aunt Margaret’s property is all funded ; and of her twelve hun- 
dred a-year, she regularly lays by two-thirds. This we happen to 


af 


know. 


LONDON LYRICS. 

The Poet of Fashion. 
His book is successful, he’s steep’d in renown, 
His lyric effusions have tickled the town : 
Dukes, dowagers, dandies, are eager to trace 
The fountain of verse in the verse-maker’s face : 
While, proud as Apollo, with peers (éle a éle, 
From Monday to Saturday dining off plate, 
His heart full of hope, and his head full of gain, 
The Poet of Fashion dines out in Park-lane. 


Now lean-jointured widows, who seldom draw corks, 

Whose tea-spoons do duty for knives and for forks, 

Send forth, vellum-cover’d, a six o’clock card, 

And get up a dinner to peep at the bard: 

Veal, sweetbread, boil’d chickens, and tongue, crown the cloth, 
And soup ada reine, little better than broth : 

While, past his meridian, but still with some heat, 

The Poet of Fashion dines out in Sloane-street. 


Enroll’d in the tribe who subsist by their wits, 
Remember'd by starts, and forgotten by fits, 

Now artists and actors the bardling engage 

To squib in the journals, and write for the stage. 

Now soup a /a retne bends the knee to ox-cheek, 

And ihickiows and tongue bow to bubble and squeak— 
While still in translation employ’d by * The Row,” 
The Poet of Fashion dines out in Soho. 


Push’d down from Parnassus to Phlegethon's brink, 
Toss‘d, torn, and trunk-lining, but sull with some ink, 
Now squab eity misses their albums expand, 

And woo the worn trhymer for ‘ something off-hand ;” 
No longer with stilted eflrontery fraught, 

Bucklersbury now seeks what St. James’s once sought,— 
And—(oh what a classical haunt fora bard !)— 

Phe Poetof Fashion dines out in Barge-yard. 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE. 


Parts, Fel. VO, VW20. 

Stx,—England can present nothing comparable to the spectacle which we 
yesterday enjoyed here. The object of the ceremony was, indeed, mdicu- 
lous; it was the introduction to the French Academy of the Duke Mathieu 
de Montmorency, who possesses neither talent nor literary distincuon ; but 
he is aman of most polished and graceful manners, and almost wholly free 
from what may be termed the ferocity of the middle ages, which is not yet 
entirely exploded in France, except among the native Parisians. The grace 
of French manners ts not incompatible with energy of character, if indeed 
we can be said to possess energy. A daring character in France, observed the 
Abbe Sieyes, is a hand of tron covered with a velvet glove. In other coun- 
tries, and particularly in the North, a daring character is a hand of iron, the 
surface of which has been smoothed with a sharp file. Lam sorry to be obliged 
to speak evil of the Duke Mathieu de Montmorency; but he was guilty ofa 
bad action in suffering himself, through the medium of two or there intriguing 
academicians (MM. Roger, Auger, Chateaubriand, &c.) to be introduced 
to a place in which he ts quite out of character. 

It was precisely on account of this unfitness, which ought to have excluded 
“the first Christian Baron” from the Academy, that all the higher classes 
made a point of sanctioning his introduction by their presence. Ridicule 
soon Wears out In France. With us, it is not suflicient that a joke should 
make one laugh; there must also be somebody to make the joke. During 
the last two months, there has been so much jesting on the folly of the Aca- 
demy tn choosing the first Christian Baron as one of its sts, Seo and the 
folly of the Baron in acceding to the choice, that any man who might have 
ventured to throw outa joke on the subject in the saloon of the Academy, 
would have been laughed at for retailing the wit which had been printed im 
the journals of the morning. In London you have not, like us, nine daily 
journals, the sole object of which is to pass jokes upon every body, from 
Rolin des Bois (the King) down to M. Sosthene ; and you can form no idea of 
the effect produced by this kind of ridicule. 

Tam afraid too that I shall be unable to afford you any adequate notion 
of the delightful spectacle which was yesterday witnessed at the Institute. 
The hall is an elegant rotunda, lighted by a dome. This rotunda, which is 
not very large, is susrounded by seats, and the muddle is set aside for the mem- 
bers of the Institute. parce: Be however, as early as one o’clock, and with 
that disregard of order which invariably attends every ceremony in France, 
these reserved seats were occupied by about two hundred ladies of rank, al- 
most all remarkable for beauty, and all elegantly dressed. Another singular 
circumstance attendant on this sitting, which may be regarded as unique in its 
kind, was, that all these beautiful women were selected from among that class 
Which is most distinguished for talent in this highly intellectual nation. 
The dread of dulness banishes from the hall of the Institute such per- 
sons as are incapable of understanding the obscure hints and allusions 
of which French Academic cloquence is composed. Amidst this choice as- 
semblage of beauty and fashion, a few men were here and there perceived ; 
and on inquiring we He they were, one was sure to find that they were all dis- 
tinguished for talent or rank, all either belonging to the class of noms histo- 
rigues, or anxious to be included in it. Excepting the few who were yester- 
day attracted to the saloon of the Academy through mere curiosity, none 
were admitted but persons of note. Mademoiselle Delphine Gay, who has 
assumed the surname of La Muse de la Patrice, was seated opposite to the ce- 
lebrated Countess de Cayla; and Mademoiselle Mars sat 1 the Abbé 
Feutrier, the most witty and gallant of all our French bishops. Next to the 
pensive Mademoiselle Delphine Gay was seated Madame Belloc, who 
is no less beautiful than the French Muse, and whose charming work on 
Byron is more read than the emphatic and somewhat unmeaning verses 
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her fair neighbour. 1 could mention more than twenty lovely women, 
grace and ornament of Parisian society ; but I have d letermined to name only 
those ladies who are known tn the literary circles, and the men who are quar 
tered on the Academic establishment. 

For the space of an hour the most animated conversation pres ailed Tur 
saloon o f the Acade my, when suddenly the words ** Gentlemen, the sity 
Is opened,” prono nen in a loud voice, produced general silence. ‘This ay 
nouncement was made by M. Daru, who was Napoleon’ Ss Munister durin the 
Russian campatan. On his right was M. de Chateaubriand, his — still 
clouded with W-humour * casioned by his expulsion trou the Ministry, 
On the | {t of . Daru Was ~ Re nouard, the Secretar y of the Academy, 
who forme ily enjoyed celebrity rs a year or two, and who is now the eo iN 
plaisant instrument of power, and a worthy colleague of the censors, Le- 
montey, Auger, and Lacretelle. No sooner had M. Daiu announced the 
opening of the sitting, than a man with a remarkably pale complexion and 
handsome features, but whose countenance expressed nothing but teebleness 
of character, rose trom his seat. Frou the numerous crosses which adorned 
hic black dress embroidered with green, it was easy to recognize the Duke 
Mathieu de Montinoreney, the General of the short-robed Jesuits, and the 
tutor ot the Vous Duke ce Bordeaux. One might almost have mistaken 
him for one of those ghastly objects which the medical protessors at our hov- 
pitals ratse from their beds and conduct to the lecture-rooms, for the pur- 
ose of explaining to the students some singular and incurable disease. The 

Juke de Montimorency read a printed speech, of which the following wa: 
the commencement :— 


' 
*? 
eit 


** Gentlemen, 

‘*Fver since your suffrage conferred on me an honour to whieh my 
deficiency, or rather my utter want, of hterary distinction forbade me to «spire, | 
have ar ser wl looked forward to the day when I should have to thank, in the midst 
of the Academy, those whose admission was not, like my own, gratuitous and ge- 
merous, (= was at once the proof and the reward of reputation and talent.” 


On hearing this extraordinary, yet perfectly just confession, which was ren- 
dered necessary by the jokes that have amused Paris for the last two months, 
every one naturally thought, since the new Academician was so sensible 
of his want of claim to the distinetion conferred on him, how could he bh 
nestly accept a place, which ideed has not been very enviable since 1214, 
but which nevertheless is the property of those poor men of letters, who are 
weak enough to seek it, and who have been fagging for twenty years to ob- 
tain it?) Want of honesty is the only reproach we shall address to the Duke 
de Montimoreney but, to aman of honour, surely this is a very serious one. 
The place in a A Duke Mathieu has just been installed belongs to M. 
Etienne, our best conne poet, who was driven from the Academy by Vau- 
blane, an indiflerent writer, and the instrument of the fury of the Bour- 
bons;—it belongs to M.de la Martine, to M.le Brun, to M. Berenger, to 
M. de Barante, and toa dozen others, whose claims might be variously estl- 
mated, butw ho would evince no want of hones ty in becoming Members of the 
French Academy. Another circumstance which marks the insincerity of the 
present age ts, that while committing a theft, the only one that could be 
committed by a Montmorency, a Duke, and a man of a hundred thousand 
francs a year,—while in the very act of perpetrating a theft, this Duke, the 
leader of the Saints, delivered, instead of an academic discourse, a sennon 
on Firtue, which he extolled above talent of any kind. Such hypocrisy re- 
minds one of the worst days of Louis XIV. ’s dotage. Heaven defend us from 
such a reaction as the manners of the Regency! 

Next to the Duke Mathieu de Montmorency was seated M. de Lally-To- 
lendal, whom Madame de Stacl humorously styled the fattest and most feeling 
man she ever knew. — He smiled during the whole of his colleague’s tedious 
sermon. Why, it wi! Il be asked, did he take this task upon himself, when 
the gloomy silence of the assem! ly so forcibly testified the fatigue and tr 
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satisfaction produced by the sermon? The answer ts, that M. de Lally has tor 
the lust ten years been soliciting the cordon C/eu. The Duke de Montmo- 
reney’s tedious oration, which was written in a style of pertect elegance, and 
deliwered with an atr of langutd donhommie, ended with an eulogium on the 
late Emperor Alexander, whom the King of England did not condescend 
even to mention ti hts Speech on the opening of Parliament, and whose 
death has been regarded by all Frenchmen, except those who bear the name 
of Bourbon, as a signal and unhoped for happiness. ‘The name of the Em- 
peror Alexander served only to augment the weariness and dissatisfaction 
which already pervaded the assembly. 

An interval of a few minutes ensued, durtag which the audience repeated 
one toanother: “So, this is the man who ts to form the character of Llenry 
V., who we are told will one day reign over France!” Count Daru, Peer of 
France, who was President of the Academy on the unlucky day when Duke 
Mathieu was elected, then rose to reply to the tutor of the Duke de Bor- 
deaux. ‘The unexampled success of some of the speeches of Napoleon's old 
minister may be ascribed to his having expressed the seatiments which ani- 
mate the public ina tone of perfect moderation, and yet with all the spirit na- 
turally excited by the aspect of vice triumphing over virtue. Phe most vehe- 
ment applause, continually renewed, and continually repressed through the 
fear of losing a word that tell from the speaker, accompanied the whole of 
this magnificent address. Like all our French men of letters, who, when 
they obtain a hearing of three-quarters of an hour, advert to every subject 
on which they can possibly speak, and lay open the whole storehouse of 
theirideas, M. Dara touctied, either directly or indirectly, on all the topics 
of conversation which are at present agitated in Paris. Alluding to Napo- 
leon’s Minister for Religious Affairs, he observed, that “ the oflice be filled 
in no way diminished lis tolerant spirit.” You will not probably be aware 
of the cutting sarcasm coaveyed in these few words ; but no sooner were 
they uttered, than the hideous gloomy countenance of M. Freyssinous, 
Bishop of Hlermopolis, who is our Minister of Eeclesiastical Affairs, and a 
Member of the French Academy, was suffused with a self-accusing blush. 
The bishop crossed his arms indignantly, and cast a haughty glance at M. 
Daru. All eyes were turned towards the Bishop, and every one whispered, 
“Bravo! that is, indeed, courageous!” ‘The sarcasins which M. Daru di- 
rected against the Duke de Montmorency were not the less obvious and 
severe, though somewhat more guardedly expressed They were, at all 
events, much more diverting ; for the hypocrisy and fanaticism of our priests, 
Gallican and Antigallican, (viz. the Jesuits) have now become too evident to 
require to be repeated by a speaker like M. de Daru, addressing an intelli- 
gent auditory eagerly alive to every bold allusion. Only imagine the plea- 
sure that must have been enjoyed by a company composed of the flower of 
Parisian fashion, and including so many beautiful and accomplished women, 
sitting as they were, for three-quarters of an hour, in judgment on the merit 
of sareasms directed against a despised power cutided by odious priests— 
sarcasms so delicately turned, that a provincial or a dunce might mistake 
the irony for real praise. During the speech delivered by the Author of 
the History of Venice, the Minister who had courage to speak truth to 
Napoleon ut Moscow, a moral principle was occasionally unfolded, which 
interrupted the train of irony, while it was tn itself a sarcasm. Imagine the 
State of intellectual excitement produced by the combination of so many 
elegant pleasures, and tell me whether such pleasures could possibly be 
enjoyed anywhere but in Paris, and whether | have been wrong in saying so 
much on this subject? Such an intellectual treat is unique id Europe and 
in the world; and 1 will boldly affirm, that any man of education, let him 
be born in Edinburgh or in New York, in Stockholm or in London, wall be 
unable to estimate one-hundredth part of the advantage to be derived from ten 
years’ intercourse with polished society, joined to twenty years of classical study, 
unless he has been present at a sitting of the French Academy, such as I have 
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above described. But such sittings are of very rare occurrence. Suppore, 
instance, that M. Auger, M_ Roger, M. Lacretelle, M. Lemontey, or any 
others, bought over by the Jesuits, hi ad happened to be President of the Aca. 
Jemy on the day of the election of the Duke de Montmorency, the sitting 
and the business pe rformed, would have been alike silly and untuteresting 
I was present at several sittings of the Academy before the year 1791, and J 
have not been absent from anv during the reign of Napoleon, or since the re- 
storation of the Bourbons; and Tecan safely affirm that I] never witnessed any 
one comparable in duterest to that of Veste rday. The genius of the French 
nation is, like that of its language, to draw terms from itself, essentially 
wert aged et naif. An interesting siting of the French Academy could not 
take place under a clever despot like Napoleon, but only under a government 
which ts puided by an erroneous system, and which is the creature of violent 
and ridiculous prejudic es. In thisr respect, it must be acknowledged, we have 
all that can be wished. Of this, the non-admission into France of the re- 
mains of the celebrated painter David, is a striking example. 
If] wanted a better proof of the spirit of derision and gaiety which belongs 
tothe French nation, | should find it in the composition of the elegant as- 
semblage in whose presence the Duke de Montmorency was enrolled amon 
the members of the Academy. Among the company were all the du hesses 
of the Faubourg St. Germain ; many peers; ina word, an lnmense m. Hority 
of high birth and ulfraism: yet, notwithstanding this, the plaudits were al- 
ways given to such passages as partook of the spirit of Voltaire, or gf modern 
\) thilosophy. This, however, did not prevent almost all the gentlemen who 
were the re from voting next day at the Chamber of Peers, in favour of the 
most absurd land odious laws ; : for CX. unple, the law for est ablishi: Fs the rig rhe 
of prin, roniiure, and the law of sae rile re. This 1 Inconsistency of the a rench 
eharacter, this want of accordance with itseif, which re nders it Indis eh t ble 
to be witty, and to avoid bet ng dull and ridic ulous, } Is prec isely that which has 
ever made the French people the most lively and agreeable in ‘the world. The 
folly which a Frenchman commits, at three o'clock, in voting in the Chamber, 
does not oblige him, at five o'clock, to applaud a similar folly at the Academy. 
We have as much venality here as elsewhere, but we have only just the indispen- 
cable degree of folly. What does a Columbian, a Swede, oran Englishman care 
though a French deputy should sell his vote for a hundred thousand francs per 
session; the essential point is that he should not appear dullor stuprd! Since 
America ts securing to herself the most reasonable of all governments, she 
will, 300 vears henee, plunge into one depth of contempt ail the mations ot 
europe, more or less degraded and bruthed by despotism and aristocracy, 
while the Frenehinan alone will ever remain an’ inimitable model of wit and 
elegance. “This French privilece of being mean with a good grace, wa 
strikingly exemplited about a week ago, when the King of France ate 
party, at which about 300 ladies were present. ‘The conversation manta 
ed among the company, on this occasion, was decidedly marked by a charac 
terof Voltairian philosophy, and doubtless exhibited a singular contrast to the 
conversation which usnally takes place at the King of Eengland’s pa irties. Yet 
your English Peers, who are verv rich, are not oblized to sell their votes, any 
more than your ministers are reduced to the necessity of gambling in the 
funds. Povertyoften forces us todo what is blameable, but we, nevertheless, 
centrive to render ourselves agreeable : and why ?—because we have the hap- 


piness to be incons sistent. A short time ago [ saw a man laughing heartls 
ata comedy by M. Le Clereq, which painted in forcible colours certain acts 
of meanness, which the very man who was laughing was known to have 


committed three years before. And, what is more, one half the eis who 
were laughing with him, knew that he had been guilty of that sert of con- 
duct which was so tine * ridiculed by the friend of M. Fievée. 

I should puss by unnoticed the best literary composition whieh has ap- 
peared in Parts since my last letter, were T not to mention the ‘ Summary el 
the History of the Roman Emperors, from Casar to Augustulus,” which was 
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read at the Academy by M, de Chateaubriand after M. de Daru’s reply to 
ihe Duke de Montmorency. ‘Throughout the whole of his charming address, 
M. de Daru was so guarded in his language, that perhaps not a single sentence 
fully expressed the ideas of the speaker. But the tyrants whom M. de Cha- 
teaubriand painted, in a style worthy of Montesquieu, being on the contrary 
long since dead and despised, the speaker endeavoured to give all possible 
clearness and brilliancy to the expression of his ideas. This unexpected contrast 
between a liberal statesman, continually obliged to veil his thoughts, and the 
disappointed colleague of M. de Villele, seeking to give all possible poignancy 
to the contempt with which posterity views the despots of Rome, though 
realy not more ridiculous than those of St. Petersburgh and Vienna, afforded 
inexpressible amusement to the audience. ‘The most curious circumstance 
was, that M. de Chateaubriand, when in the ministry, praised these very 
despots of St. Petersburgh and Vienna, who would be fortunate in resembling 
the most insignificant of the Roman emperors whom he so sarcastically 
sketched in his Summary. But do not imagine that any one was displeased 
at this palinody! ‘There were not, probably, ten persons among the audience 
at the Institute, who would not have sung the same palinody for a prefecture. 

The traits of petty meanness, and the Capuchinades which M. de Chateau- 
briand printed in the Conservateur (a Journal of 1819) with the view of get- 
ung into the ministry, have had no other eflect than that of giving a distaste 
to his uaction, and to the sentiments of virtue which he professes, but which 
may be boldly uttered by a man, who, like M. Daru, has never been bought 
orsold. The word unsold, for which France is now paying a million franes 
to the children of General Foy, will soon be the rarest title that can be in- 
scribed on the tomb of a Frenchman. But even though M. de Chateau- 
briand’s conduct had been a hundred times worse than it is, what would it 
signify? He would stil be one of the cleverest men in France, and his 
first address delivered at the French Academy would not have excited the less 
admiration. It was an order of Napoleon, in 1810, that forced the Acade- 
inicians to elect him in the room of Chenier, who has been so abused 
in your Edinburgh Review and Blackwood'’s Magazine. But Chenier, the 
brilliant pupil of Voltaire, was an infidel ; and M. de Chateaubriand, who had 
to make his fortune by the devout party, refused to deliver an eulogium on 
an infidel, in consequence of which he never took his seat in the French 
Academy. Napoleon had the weakness to suffer this ;—and we have the 
Jesuits. It is as the precursor of these worthies that Napoleon is most 
particularly disliked, or I should rather say pitted, in France. This is the 
grand drawback to his glory. Whenever he is praised, the answer invaria- 
bly ishad it not been for him, we should not now be troubled with either 
the Jesuits or the Bourbons. 

Such has been the judgment of the public on the brillant Summary of the 
History of the Roman Emperors, with which the author of Atala made his 
first appearance on the Academic tribune. M. de Chateaubriand paints in 
glowing colours the historical facts which are settled by the learned ; but he 
never either perceives or unfolds any thing new. When he becomes obscure, 
it is because he is mystical and theological ; and not because he 13 expressing 
new ideas, which are not easily seized by his auditors. In short, he is a 
painter, and not a thinker. “Through three parts of his life, and three paris 
of his writings, he has uttered things untrue; and thus he continually wea- 
ries out the patience of his readers, who are ever tempted to exclaun, “Oh! 
the hypocrite !” but never ‘*Oh! the blockhead !”” 

Chateaubriand's falsehoods sometimes appear so very barefaced, through 
the information which he betrays in spite of himself, that his writings be- 


come absolutely unreadable. For instance, 1 never knew a man possessed 


of an ordinary share of understanding, who could read through the Gente du 
Christianisme, knowing at the time the author’s opinions on religion and 
monarchy to be therein directl 
hrst work, published in Lone 


the reverse of those which appeared in his 
bn. This first work was printed in Paris in 
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1823; but the bookseller could not venture to publis sh it for two reas 


w 


Be suse he was afraid of be ne prosecuted on account of ils allacks ¢ 
religion ; and, edly, Because he was afraid of M. de Chateaubriand’s friciide. 


[ subjoin a few quotations from Chateaubriand’s Historical Summary 


which appears to me to be at once better written, and less tainted by hy 
po OCTISY, Liran ai iV of his p revious procuct! Olls. Ailuding , to Cesar, | ne S2iGa 


“ c. sar is the most finished character which history presents, because he co 
bined the three-fold talent of a politician, a writer, anda warrior. Had be beey 
born in a moral age, be would have rivaled Cincinnatus and Fabricius, for he was 
endowed with energy of every kind But when he appeared in Kome, the reiga 
uf virtue was ended, Glory aloue remained, and to that he devoted himself, for 
want of something better. 


This passage was applauded for the space of two minutes. [t is amus 
ingenious, and truly French. MM. de Chateaubnand thus continued :— 


-~? 


**The manners of Tiberins corresponded with his crimes; but his manners 
were never reflected on, because be supported his vices by his crimes, and terror 
avenged Lim for contempt.” 


This sentence, which seems to be borrowed from an unpubiished mat 
script of Mont _- squie u, exc ited renewed plaudits. . 

M. de Chateau yriand powerfally painted the profound dissimulation o! 
Augustus; the horrible cruelty of Tiberius; the violence ef Caius; the im- 
becility of Claudius ; the sanguinary disposition of Nero; the misfortunes of 
Galba; the debaucheries of Otho, and the orgies of Vitellius. On arri 
at the reigns of Ve P asian, Titus, Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, an 
Marcus Aurelius, he proved incontestably that the Roman empire could 
not have been saved, even by the virtues of that series of princes, whose 
names are consecrated by antiquity. 


** Merit of every kind appeared at the head of the Empire. Those who pose 
sessed this merit might have attempted any thing. They were impeded by no ob- 
stacle. They inherited the absolute power of Nero, which they might have em- 
ployed in the attainment of good ends, as it had already been exercised for 
mischievous purposes. Yet what was the result of this despotism of virtue? Did 
it reform morals, restore liberty, or save the Empire from impending ruin? No, 
mankind were neither benefited nor changed. Firmness reigned with Vespasian ; 
mildness with Titus; gene rosity with Nerva; glory with Trajan, the arts with 
Adrian; and piety and po!ytheism with Antoninus :—finally, p hilosop hy ascended 
the throne with Marcus Aurelius, and the fulfilment of the dream in which sages 
had fondly indulged, secured no solid advantage to the world; for there is nothing 
durable, or even possible, whe n all proceeds from individual authority, and not 
from the laws.""* ° . . 54 

** With the reign of a Aurelius ended the era of Roman happiness under 
absolute power ; and with Commodus commenced a frightful period, which te~- 
ininated only with the division of the Empire, and the regeneration of society. 
The virtue of Marcus Aurelius did not contribute either to public welfare or to 
private happiness ; it was unavailing even in his own domestic circle. Commodus 
was a hateful prince, and under him the Romans so rapidly sunk into a state of 
legeneracy, that they appeared like men on whom libe rtv had been newly con- 
ferred, and yet they had only been freed from the virtnes of their old rulers. 

‘* Two effects of absolute power on the human heart may be here remarked. 
The great princes who goveraed the Empire never dreamed of doubting the lega- 
lity of their power, or of restoring to the people the rights of which they had 
deprived them. This absolute power also affected the reason of the sovereigns by 
whom it was exercised. Nero, Caligula, Domitian, aud Commodus, frequently 
proved themselves to be absolute maniacs. Heaven, to diminish the horror 
which their crimes must naturally have excited, visited them with madness, 50 
that they were in some sort innocent of the atrocities they committed. Commo- 
dus, mecting a man of extraordinary corpulency, cut him in two, in order to 
prove his own strength, and to feast his eyes with the agonies of his victim. He 
styled himself Hercules, and he desired that Rome should receive his name; 4 
caprice which is recorded on medals. Commodus had poison given him by one of 
his concubines, and a wrestler finished the work of death by strangling him.’ 
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As M. de Chateaubriand approaches the ages of Christianity, he resumes 
the emphatic, vague, but elegant style of the Gente du Christiansme. His 
disciples and imitators, M. M. Marchangy and d’Arlincourt, have, however, 
degraded this emphatic style, which appeared so novel in 1803. After de- 
scribing the ditferent invasions of the barbarians, M. de Chateaubriand thus 
continues his interesting Summary. 

«© Famine and plague will destroy all that the sword may spare. The old race of 
mankind will be exterminated, and the plains strewed with the bones of the dead, 
will be overgrown by forests. The desert, as it were, following the track of the 
sarage hordes, and moving along with them, will extend over provinces once peo- 
pled by numerous inbabitants, and nought will remain but earth and sky. 

« After all these calamities,—when the dust raised by the march of the hosts of 
nations shall be once more laid—when the vortices of smoke, rising from so many 
conflagrations, shall be dispersed—when death shall have silenced every groan— 
when the crash of the fallen colossus of Rome shall cease to resound—then a 
cross will be discerned, and at the foot of this cross will arise a new world. All 
will be changed, men, religion, manners, aod language. Apostles, seated on 
ruias, with the Gospel ia their hands, will regenerate society amidst the tombs of 
the dead, as their Master restored life to those who placed faith in him. 

* Pause and contemplate this singular world, and observe, if you can, two men :— 

* The one is the son of a secretary of Attila, who quitted Rome for ever on the 
overthrow of the Empire. He lives in an old country-house which once belonged 
to Lucullus, withont ever dreaming of the importance attached to bis name, and 
unconscious of the lessons and the recollections which his place of abode presents. 

** The other has an axe for bis sceptre, and his long hair forms his crown. He 
has conquered a littie town called Lutetia. 

“ This son of Attila’s secretary ts Augustulus—this savage hing is Clovis.” 

Some of the old gentlemen, who were yesterday present at the Academy, 
blamed M. de Chateaubriand for wanting historical dignity: but 1 should 
lixe to know whether any of the elegant women who graced the sitting 
with their presence, cared the least in the world about Commodus, Claudius, 
or even Cesar? A narrator, faithful to historical dignity, would have wea- 
ried his auditors; whereas the author of Atala constantly amused, and even 
instructed, those who listened to him. If you can find a good translator, 

and if the taste of the English public Pv correspond with that of the 
French, I would strongly recommend you to get the whole of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s Summary translated, that is, if the author should consent to have 
it printed. 

Nero, and the other insane rulers of Rome, decimated their courtiers. M. 
de Chateaubriand, however, says nothing about the degree of ha ypiness en- 
joyed by 110 millions of subjects under the Roman despots. Were these 
110 millions of people most Seaee under the consulate of Cicero, or under 
the empire of Nero? Would not this dangerous and jacobinical question 
relative to the happiness of subjects, be well suited to ho teed of the 
Emperor Alexander, who, only three years ago, boasted of that friendship in 
our Chamber of Deputies ? 

Baron d’(kkstein has published the first number of the ‘* Catholsgue,” a 
monthly periodical in the manner of some of your English Reviews. It is 
expected to produce no slight effect among the ladies of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, who, for the want of any thing better to do, have taken a — 
to make a new religion. These ladies forma sort of organized army, well 
enough supplied with every thing but private soldiers—they would all be 
commanders. 

The part, indeed, which women now act in France, is very dull and very 
insignificant. Men pay little attention to them, or think only of imposing 
on them duties the most severe and most difficult. During the reigns of 
Louis XV. and XVI. women were goddesses ; now they are slaves. Mar- 
riages are entirely settled between the notaries of the two families who wish 
to be allied ; and, to avoid the disagreeable effects of the gossiping to which 
a rupture of the negotiation inight give occasion, the lovers do not see each 
other until the nuptial contract is signed. This ridiculous custom wat to- 
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lerable before 1789. In those times, the married folks of high life saw esc) get 
other seldom, and never quarrelled. But since Napoleon’s time, husbands pe 
have assumed a haughty tone, their pride being raised by the whim of the ihe 
despot, who * resolved to have morals,” and laid it down as a rule that ove 
no wife should appear any where without her husband. As the world hat 
now goes, the husband is in the morning at the Chambers, or transacting by. re| 
siness on Change: in the evening he plays at ecarté, while bis fair spouse th 
yawns in a corner of the drawing-room. If a gentleman speak only three ne 

) times in succession to the lady, the husband, jalouxr sans amour, quarrels with ar 
her from mere vanity. MM. de la Mennais and d’Ckkstein Ses availed cil 
themselves, with much address, of this uncomfortable state into which many it 
ladies of rank are plunged. ‘These gentlemen, looking that way to make cr 
themselves a reputation, have said to their fair disciples—* Ladies, why not 
found a new religion?” But the two apostles do not address themselves ex- ul 
clusively to females. Most men of fortune in France, dreading the vexatious 

influence of the bishops and priests, have taken up their residence in Paris, d 

where we still have freedom, if freedom was ever to be found here. In con- ) 
sequence of this general emigration, there is now formed a very numerous ui 
class of young men of fortune, who have an abundant stock of pride, and 0 
who assume an air of melancholy. The latter is the most striking trait about t 
them. On their introduction to our world of fashion, they all have a notion b 
that they cannot fail to make a great impression in drawing-room parties. \ 
‘Their evening experiments in this way have not, however, realized their ex- f 
pectations. The reason is plain enough: these gentlemen are all copies of : 
one and the same pattern, So overpowering is their dread of a little ridicule, ‘ 
that not one of them dares venture to stand alone in any opinion. Butas ( 
the profound melancholy of these young men, destitute of experience, does ( 


nothing for them in our gay world, they are half prepared to fall into mys- 

ticism, and accordingly MM. de Mennais and Qckstein look to them tor 
proselytes. More distinguished by address than talent, these authors have 
; adopted an obscure style. Every phrase of the Catholique is intelligible 
: enough in itself, but when you get to the end of a paragraph, you find that 
you do not understand it. With regard to the Baron d’Qékstein his. style is 
at once obscure and mystic. He is a man of letters after the German fashion, 
and has notions about many things which the fatuity of our French savans 
who read over night, to glean what they are to retail next day, have vo time 
to think of. ° . 

The obscure lights of science which glisten through his writings, 
render the phrases of this German sage the more fatiguing to the «1- 
derstanding. He seems to go to work like a skilful bird-catcher, and gets 
hold of the pretty feathered antmals he wishes to entrap by dazzling and be- 
wildering them, and making them lose what little sense they once may have 
had. [tis said, but Lam far from guaranteeing the fact, that Baron d'U2k- 
stein was firsta Jew, next a Protestant, and then turned Catholic. Wohatss 
he now ?—Any thing, I think, but a Catholic. At Rome his journal would 
certainly send him to prison. Catholicisin is truly the religion of terror ;— 
‘* Believe or you will be damned,” is the ery of all the faithful interpreters of 
the Romish Church. To this they add—** Renounce your reason—Faith is 
your first duty. What signifies your passing in sorrow and tears, the sixty 
years you have to crawl on the face of the earth, where happiness is never 
to be found? Millions of ages of inexpressible felicity await you in our para- 
dise; but while vou are in this state of probation, you must adore, treimble, 
; and mortfy your flesh—in a word, you must be the slaves of the Pope.” 

M. M. dela Mennais and d’Cckstein are, however, far from preaching th's 
doctrine. In the first place the atte impt would be attended with this incon- 
venience, that it has already been preached ina style better than they can hope 
to reach. ‘They would have to be silent, or to repeat the able theologica! dis- 
courses of the 16th and 17th centuries. este | of those theologiais, such 
as Lainez, the second General of the Jesuits, were unquestionably men o! 
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nius, men who might have been Marshals to Napoleon, and infinitely su- 
rior to the two writers of whom lam endeavouring to give you an idea, In 
ihe second place these distinguished theologians of the 17th century were 
overwhelmed with ridicule by Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, the Baron d’Hol- 
bach, and others. It has been demonstrated over and over again, that they 
represcnt the Detty as a malignant being. Bayle, reasoning with them on 
their doctrine—that God, to whom the future is as the present, created out of 
nothing the seuls of a hundred beings, eighty of whom he foreknows 
are to zo to hell, and be eternally miserable—observes that this is not recon- 
cileable with the character of goodness which belongs to the Deity, and that 
it would be better to annthilate the eighty souls at the moment of their 
creation, or not to create them at all. 

Let this serve, by the by, as a brief sketch of the Catholicism of the great 
theologians of the 17th century, and of the French philosophy of the 18th. 

For the sake of saying something new, MM. de la Mennais and 
d'(Ekstein have changed every thing in the Catholic Religion. In the first 
place, the same sharp-sightedness which enabled them to perceive that, 
i the languor and insipidity which pervades French society under the reign 
of Charles X. any thing which might amuse was desirable, taught them also 
that our young and indolent men of fortune, as well as our ladies of thirty, 
have, upon the whole, feelings of justice and humanity strong enough 1 
their breasts to make them revolt at the rather savage maxims of true Ca- 
tholicism, such as it exists in Rome. On this account, we are told, M. de la 
Meunais was last year authorized at Rome, by M. Fortis, General of the 
Jesuits, and by the Council of Cardinals, to preach to the French, who are 
considered at Rome as half heretics, foolish doctrines—that is, doctrines not 
exactly hostile, but foreign to Catholicism. I do not use this word foolish 
atrandom. ‘There is good reason to believe that it actually has a place in 
the correspondence of Rome with the French Jesuits. 

But you will say, what is this doctrine of MM. de la Mennais and d’ Ckk- 
stein, of which I have been talking so long without explaining ?—Come, 
speak out, be plain. 

It is very easy for you to say this. But MM. de la Mennais and d’ckstein 
do not themselves know what their theory is. They are clever men, and yet 
they are not able to tell us what sort of a thing they mean their Catholicism 
tobe. Without the slightest wish to offend men whose talents I respect, 
Iam inclined to think that, like other innovators, they endeavour to modify 
their theory, so as to facilitate its admission among the higher ranks of 
society. At least this is all [can guess on the subject; for the style adopted 
by these gentlemen is so extremely vague, that every thing must be left to 
guessing. If their great adversary, M. Joutlroy, of the Globe, should suc- 
ceed in throwing a light on any of their doctrines, or in rendering them 
odious or ridiculous, probably MM. de la Mennais and d’Cékstein will 
unteediately change ; for the fabulous Proteus is a model of steadiness, com- 
pared toa French Jesuit of the 19th century. 

Whatever may have been advanced by Locke and Condillac, says M. de 
la Mennais, the moral faculties of man do not enable him to acquire a 
knowledge of truth. 

In this case, say the philosophers, we must doubt every thing, like 
Montaigne, Berkeley, and others.—By no means, answers M. de la Men- 
nais. I have a sure method of attaining the knowledge of truth—namely, 
authority. 1 do not believe a thing because I see it. Oh, no! that n° 
be opening the door to individual and passionate inquiry, in short, to Pro- 
testantism. I believe a thing, because a thousand witnesses worthy of faith 
assure me that itis true. lear what is said by the learned, by those who 
are commissioned to speak. This is the only principle of certainty.—It is 
curious to observe how all priests resemble each other. M. de la Mennais, 
who is so pious, and M. de Pradt, who is such a man of the world, both 
stoutly maintain, that none but those who are commissioned to speak, thatis, 
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the priests, should open their mouths on matters of religion. [See Mo 
Pradu’s Work, Du Jesuitisme. : 

M. de la Mennais having fairly settled that we must not seek the know. 
ledge of truth from ourselves (from the passionate CLAMINALON Of our owen 
hearts), tells us many cunous things respecting religion. It is with the 
view of communicating these things to our idle Jadies and gentlemey of 
fashion, that M. d’(ekstein has established his new Journal Le C itholique. 

Our new apostles aflirm that there never was but one religion = the 
world. ‘This religion has been three times revealed. First, by Adam 
and the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs; secondly, by Moses; and third ly, by 
Christ. ‘Vhis religion, successively Patriarchal, Jewish, and Chris stlan, bas 
been improved at every ¢ hange lt has never been subject to innovation : 
but only to improvement.—Pray » mark this distinction. In like manuer, a 
young man of twenty ts nothing more than the infant of six months old 
wilo nineteen years and a half age, could neither speak nor walk—he is the 
sgine being mproved. “ 

M. d’Cekstein seems to be of opinion, that our present religion does not 
accord with the information of the age. ‘Uhe God of the present Pope is ioo 
unmercttul; his hell is out of tashion.—From this, you might be tem pted to 
believe that religion is at its last gasp. No such thing! a fourth transforma. 
tion is at hand. 

Such is the drift of the Catholique, as far as it is intelligible,—at least 
intelligible to mec. 

You must of course have smiled at the absurdity of a doctrine which says, 

Man must nottrust to his own senses for the knowledge of truth, but to 
witnesses having a commission to speak. But how did the first of these 
witnesses attain the knowledge of truth? They must of aecessity have had 
recourse to the evidence of their senses. But, we are toid, this evidence is 
deceitful.—Then truly, Gentlemen, your philosophy i is abs urd | 

If | have wearied your patience by this long exposition, it is the fault of 
the Jesuits, whose return bas rendered these dull religious questions fashion- 
able in our drawing-rooms. M. Benjamin Constant, who once evinced so 
much talent, has treated pay matters with as little dulness as possible ; yet 
nobody read his Afisdorre des Sentimens Religieuv. M. M. d’Ockstein and ‘de 
la Mennais, who employ impassioned and mystical language, are more suc- 
cessful. Lt is said that M. Joutlroy intends to reply to these missionaries. 
‘This writer appears to me to fall into the error of admitting things to be 
proved, which are not so. Finally M. Cauchcis Lemaire, the “only entertain- 
ing writer of the whole party, follows the track of Voltaire, and ridicutes 
the Jesuits. 

Letters from Rome inform us that timid people are alarmed at the works 
of M. M. d’ (): ks tein al nd de la Me nals. ‘The se two apostles unfortunat ely 
provoke Inquiry, which is the black beast of Rome. ‘There inquiry is re- 

varded as the pioneer of Protestantism. It is with the view of banishing 
individual investigation, that Count de Maistre elevates so highly the 
power of the Pope and his authority. But, says M. de la Mennais to the 
alarmist of Rome,—Wholesome remedies to the sick, are poison to the 
healthy. “The French, who have been perverted by V ahaine, Voliney, Con- 
dillac, Dupuis, Xe. require the antidote of our impassioned w ritings.—W hen 
they have produced due effect, we will be the firstto burn our books. 

I have searcely left myself space to noiice the charming volume of Pro- 
verécs which has just been published by M. Theodore Le Clereq. The robbe- 
rics committed on this Author's p sroductions sup ply the 7catre du Gymnas 
with its most attractive _pleces ; and M. Le Clere q, Who performs his Pre 
verdes at Madame Roger's, observes in the preface to his new volume, that 
itis very unfair to rob him before his work ts printed. This last volume has 
rather too political a character. ‘The scenes sketched by M. Le C lereq, are 
true to nature, but somewhat dull. The Proverbe entitled La Fleche du 
Cocker, will enable any intelligent reader, whether in Philadelphia, in 
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Mexico, or 1n London, to understand all that has been going on in France 


7 ance 1820. Many Ambassadors might send this Proverbe instead of poli- 

We tical notes to their diflerent Courts. It speaks volumes to all who are capa- 

on ble of comprehending tt. oa 

he Next to the affairs of Russia, our principal subject of conversation this 

of mouth has been the humiliation of the Count de Villele. On the day of the 

, opening of the Chamber, which has been followed by a twotold incredse of 

he fnendship and conhdence on the part of Charles X. we have been much 

m diverted by the printed declaration of our Chamber of Deputies, that ts faith 

by must not Le oubied The head of our Chamber is weak, and cannot bear to 

1s be reasoned with. ‘Those who attempt to reason with it, must be extermi- 

1; pated by fire. Was ever such a monstrous avowal made?) We have laughed 

a nota little at your celebrated Mr. Irving, who takes advantage of the em- 

J, barrassments in the London Money Market, to announce the end of the 

ie world, and the coming of Antichrist. 

The splendid Ball, given by your Ambassador in Paris, has tended in no 

t small degree to exalt our opinion of English society. This Ball surpassed 

D in magnificence all the entertainments of the kind that have been given here, 

0 either by Napoleon, or the Bourbons; and the grace and afflability evinced 

\. bythe voble host and hostess, have becn the subject of unive rsal admira- a 
tion, 1, who am acquainted with English socicty, am not astonished at this ; 

t but the guests invited to the féle have been we surprised and delighted at a 
the absence of that haughty reserve, which has characterized most of the ‘a > 

} Englishmen who have been in the habit of visiting your Ambassador. The oe i 

) admiration excited by this entertainment has increased the desire of our s 

; French Peers to attain the dignity and importance of the English Peerage. eed 
“True Nobility,” say our Court Ladies, ‘now exists nowhere but in England. 

: The Ambassador and his Lady seemed as though they were in the habit of 





wing such entertainments every might.’—But when we heard of Mr. 
acd and his prediction of the end of the world, we said: “ Well, Eng- 
land has her fanaticism, her steam engines, and her wealth; but France 
may still boast of her esprit.” M.de la Mennais would never have ven- 
tured to talk to us about Antichrist, and the end of the world. 

Yesterday, at the sitting of the French Academy, every one was extolling 
the grace and aflability of Charles X. who wished to invite to the Court 
Play a fair Duchess, who is understood to be too warmly attached to Eng- 
land. The King persisted in his determination until eleven o’clock on 
the evening preceding the night of performance, when at length he 
yielded to the representations of his family. For my part, [am thoroughly 
convinced of the innocence of the Duchess, whose countenance at the Play 
was lighted up with an expression of joy and triumph. Every one remarked 
the serious and melancholy air of a misled young lady, who satin the box 
with her. If my Letter had not extended to its present length, | could 
tell you an anecdote of the charming condescension of our Dauphin: this 
condescension will be extended to all his subjects. High birth, which is 
every thing to Charles X., who was educated at Versailles in 1770, is much 
less important in the estimation of the Dauphin, whose character was formed 
during the emigration, In his eyes, merit 1s aéjost equal to birth, 

The disputes which have so long been maintained between the Grand 
Almoner and the Archbishop of Paris, are now concluded by a treaty of 
peace. This negotiation has been a subject of deep interest to all the old 
women, of both sexes, who swarm about the Court, 
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NOTES ON THE MONTH, 


Pusric Privacy.—* The house at present, building for the Marquess 
of Hertford, in Regent's Park, is to be a splendid villa after a model of 
one in the finest taste in Italy. It will consist of one large draw. 
ing-room at each end, and a saloon in the centre, which, by an almost 
magical operation, can be converted into one magnificent room when 
necessary. ‘The space allotted to the noble Marquess for the building 
and pleasure-grounds is upwards of five acres; the immediate ook. 
out from the villa will be upon the lake, and there will be a gravel 
walk in the serpentine form, from the house to the margin of the Jake. 
The noble Marquess intends to appropriate this tasteful spot to the 
giving of public breakfasts in the spring of the year.” Morning Post,— 
The notion of the convertible triple room is a good notion. So is the 
look-out, and the five acres. But that all this should be done, and fy 
acres filled with the beauty of solitude, on purpose to give public 
breakfasts, is what puzzles the logic; and makes us think the noble 
Marquess incapable of his own premises. We have heard of the de- 
light of being able to whisper to somebody that “ solitude is sweet ;” 
but to whisper it to a thousand or two of people, or to have a beautiful 
rural spot for the sole purpose of contradicting the tranquil pleasures 
to which it gives rise, is an attempt atter happiness, which Nature her- 
self laughs at. The love of show and sophistication haunts people in 
a certain rank of society, till it spoils the best of their luxuries. A 
pleasure which cannot be taken, unless a thousand witnesses agree to 
pronounce it one, ends in being no pleasure at all. Even gallantry, 
which is the only thing in which they consent to be private, is accom- 
panied with such little belief in all that renders it of any value, that it 
defeats itself by a mixture of disdain and suspicion ; and for aught the 
gallant knows, has as public a person for its object, as the public 
breakfast. People of this nature, contradicted at every turn by their 
own sophistications, seek a refuge at last in contradiction itself; take a 
delight in defying the very pleasures they pretend to, and in setting 
themselves, their scorn, and their inferiority, above every other consi- 
deration. We remember some years ago, a cottage belonging toa 
nobleman, situated in one of the most beautiful spots about London. 
The place was full of trees and meadows, and swans were sailing in a 
piece of water. We obtained admission from the lodge-keeper, and 
entering the principal room, found it papered with caricatures. 

Mopest Merit etictrep From a Lapy.—In a court of law the 
other day, the truth of a matter was drawn out as follows; Mr. 
Scarlett the operator.— The plaintilf resisted the attempt of the de- 
fendant to take the stones from him?” ® Yes, a little.”"— You pushed 
a little, did not you?” “ No.”—* Yes, yes, you did alittle ?” ‘ Why, I 
did push a little.” —* In fact, you joined in the scuffle?” ‘ Oh, dear, 
no.”"—** Come, tell me, now | coaxingly | did you not join in the scuffle 
alittle?” “ Why, yes, Sir, I did join in it a little bit.”—-© A little bit— 
the fact was, that you and your father, and your mother, with the little 
hump-backed man, were an over-match for the defendant and his 
man?” “ Why, we had none of the worst of it [laughter].” 

New Depvcrions rrom a Sum Torar.—“ In one of the late Ger- 
man Journals, we find an account of two families, named Wolter and 
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Gasbow, in which all the individuals are born with a sixth finger and 
we! These supplementary fingers are only the sixth part of the size 
of the ring finger, and have only one or two phalanges. A child was 
born in one of these families without the supernumerary finger, and this 
gave rise to a curious question in legal medicine. The father, who 
ved on bad terms with his wife, took occasion to commence proceed- 
ings against her, suing for a divorce, on the plea of adultery being 
proved by the absence of the family mark, This being the only proof 
against his wife, he was nonsuited.”— Medical Adviser.—TVhere is one 
lea the man might have brought forward : that of his wife's having had 
anatural child. ‘These tendencies in human organization to vary the 
ysual appearances of the frame, are worthy the best attention of philo- 
sophers. ‘They give rise to speculations, the dignity of which might 
he compromised by too brief and sudden a handling. Zerah Colburn, 
the American bey, who exhibited such an extraordinary instinct of 
arithmetic, and despatched sums in a twinkling, that required long cal- 
culation from the readiest, had six fingers and toes, like the family in 
question, or at least indications of them; and the others are not of the 
usua! size. Was his arithmetical faculty connected with any natural 
facility of computation, arising from this addition to the usual sum of 
digits? Did he instinctively feel his way better to a sum total, in con- 
sequence of that extraordinary modification of what has been finely 
called 
The instrument of instruments, the hand ? 

Finally, has any such faculty been observed in the two German 
families ; and if so, was it observable in the first instance in the pro- 
genitors? Had the other calculating child, Bidder, any such indica- 
tions? If innovations of this kind in offspring could be traced to any 
peculiar tendencies in the parents, or to any extraordinary circumstan- 
ces in which they were situated, the progress of knowledge might open 
to us views of improvement and elevation, which the sage who consi- 
ders the mystery of the universe, and by what energy or vitality or 
great impulse we live, and move, and have our being, will certainly 
not be the first to pronounce impossible. 

Revonution and Restroration.—When Charles X. opened the present 
sitting of the French Chambers, he put on his hat, and then told the Peers 
to be seated ; after which the Chancellor said to the Deputies, ‘ Gentlemen, 
the King permits you to be seated.” When Louis XVI. opened the a 
of the States General in 1789, he puton his hat, and the three orders coverec 
themselves at the same time. ‘The Commons, contrary to the usage of the 
ancient States,” observes Miguet, in his candid and spirited History of the 
French Revolution, “imitated, without hesitation, the clergy and the noblesse. 
The time had passed away when it was necessary for the third estate to stand 
uncovered, and speak upon its knees.” That time, we trust, has passed 
‘way, never to return. 


Impertar Hantrs.—The Emperor Nicholas began his reign by making 
the favourite regiment a present of the late Emperor's clothes. Never were 
pantaloons so pathetic. IJimagine a sentimental Reason dragoon approaching 
a waistcoat with tears in his eyes! doating in solitude on a flap! or fancying 
he received a benediction from a hollow sleeve! Bonaparte would have 
found in this bequest a touching allusion to the Emperor’s talent for army- 
clothing. By the by, it was once the fancy to call Napoleon, Nicholas, b 
way of derision. Did this originate with some prophetical Russian wag : 
We have not vet heard any person, by way of joke, called Napoleon. 
InporetemeNnts IN Pencin.— WILL written on SAnD.—In an action 
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brought the 3rd of the month, on a promissory note for 50/., indorsed in yo 

marks, the Court of King’s Bench deended that the indorsement ee ; 
The Lord Chiet Justice added, that the decision was not likely to do misch ef. 
the imperfection of this mode of writing being so great, that persons wor 
be induced to take care and have imdorsements tn ink, wherever ink could | 


. . . . ' ‘ ild be 
procured. Very toue hing anecdotes transpire incidentally In Courts of | 


Mention was made of the will cf a dying soldier written upon the sand with 
the point of his sword. ‘This will the law held to be valid. : 
ieee, wp Karine, or PartramMent.—The Louse of Comy 
are now going through a course of dinners with the Speaker. ‘The ministe. 
rial dinner was the first: the secoud, or opposition, to which Mery. Brougham 
and the other leading members were invited, took place the day followin: 
The other dinners follow on the same days, Saturday and Sunday, every nen 
cessive week, from thirty to thirty-five members being invited each tine. 
After the first two erand dinners, the invitations are made without any dis. 
tinction of polities. “This interchange of amenities between the Speaker and 
his house is very good and preparatory, =“ ating together,” as Dr. Johnson 

would say, ** promotes good will. Sir, comimensality is benevolent.” 

Munpen amiasir.—On the nicht ofthis excellent actor’s farewell to the 
public, a critic and admirer of his, of whom he has reason to be proud, and 
who isapt to get thirsty in the boxes, was agreeably surprised to see the box. 
door opened, and a pot of porter thrust in by the hand of the gratefal veteran, 
It was received in all humanity, the modus very properly being set at nought 
in behalf of the genius, oct. When Frank S. the punster was told of this, 
he said it was no wonder; every body knowing very well, that Mr. L. had 
been one of Munden’s greatest sup-porters. 

Unireo Aces.—There are some arithmetical non-entities, upon which 
people seem to agree to play the fool. Every new century, the gravest heads 
are disputing whether the hundred years begin or end with their full com- 
plement,—whether the late century steps before its final ten is complete, or 
the new one begins, as other series begin, with a fresh number 1. An equal 
folly is manifested in the wonderment about uaited ages. What has a com- 
bination of co-existing things to do with a particular series? Five old people 
are made to club together such and such a number of years. What does this 
do but attempt to impose upon the understanding by a great sound and aa 
Mnaginary existing quantity? You may club the ages of a parcel of children 
together, ull they amount to seventy or eighty, and sound Ike a pack of old 
men—a corporate grandfather :—and this would be just as wise. 

American Law Case.—WaGer respecting Bonararre.—The de- 
feudant in this case betted 100 to 50 dollars, with the plainufl, on the 4th 
of March, Is2t, that Napoleon Bonaparte would, before two years from 
that day, be removed or escape from the Island of St. Helena; and i 
was agreed that if he died there within that period, the defendant should be 
considered as having lost the bet. He died at St. Helena within the ume 
lunited. “Phe question was on the validity of the wager.—Judge Kean, ore- 
sident, was of opinion, that wagers in general were recoverable by law. Ile 
was tor giving judgment in favour of the platnuffl Judge Barnes was of 
opinion that all wagers were unlawful in Pennsylvania, and of course this 
could not be the subject of an action. Judge Hellowell was of opinion that 
the authorities both tu England and America, were too numerous and weighty 
in support of the recovery of wagers in general, to be overturned by «ny 
vower but that of the Legislature; but that this particular wager was void, 
Phe counsel for the plaintiff expressed an intention to take this interesting 
case, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court, for final adjudication.—Surely 
it is better to leave disputes of this kind to moral opinion. The law, when 
it encourages betting, encourages gambling; but the public would never he- 
sitate to express their opinion ofa bet, made in a reasonable and gentlemauly 
spiriton one side, and shabbily eluded on the other. ‘The dilemma of the 
present question appears to atise from having neglected to secure a distinction 
between death aud removal. Napoleon was removed out of life, but not out 
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of the island. “The defendant seems to have taken for granted, that if he died, 
he would be taken away. 

Curtpren Burnt.—A daily paper, of the oth ult., says, that within six 
weeks from that date, no less than eleven children bad lost their lives by their 
clothes catching fire. ‘ Would it not be better,” adds the writer, ‘to clothe 
children in woollen?” We should think every parent must answer in the 
affirmative. Meanwhile, children should be taught what measures to take, 
in case of accidents. Many boys and gists of a tender age have more presence 
of mind than is supposed. “These might materially assist others; and where 
the fire had not got to an alarming pitch, the less courageous might feel in- 
spired by the necessity with a due effort. “Phe main point (which, though 
well known, may not be known to every body) ts to make the individual lie 
down, in order that the fire may take a direction away from the body, and 
then to resort to the first woollen substance at hand, particularly the hearth 
ruz, in order to stifle the flames. Hearth-rugs, on this acconnt, should never 
be brought under the tender, so as to take time in disengaging. 

Navat Skercu Book.—This ts literally what it professes to be,—a sketch- 
book; but the sketches are spirited, and the author shows himself a seaman 
of the very best order, able to appreciate things out of the pale of his pro- 
iession, but jealous of the consideration due to it in matters where the ex- 
perience of itis necessary. He is equally against professional ignorance and 
unprofessional ignorance; and while he deals bis sarcasms against ‘* false 
brethren” of all denominations with as little ceremony as he would his balls 
atsea, he delights in hailing the merits of a Pakenham and a Hall. THe 
writes “fall like a man;” a little coarsely here and there, but sull in a good 
spirit. Salt water is salt water; not quite so palatable to the taste as it might 
be; but, as he well observes, you must take the profession as it is, the coarse 
and the fine, the rough and the smooth tozether, or it would not be the 
strenuous thing itis, able to work out its own robust purpose ; and carry us 
triumphantly round the globe. Our author's seamen are rough subjects, but 
he is not one of those otlicers who are ‘no soldiers.” [le does ample jus- 
tice, without cant, to the humanity within them, to the heart within ‘ the 
heart of oak ;” telling some excellent stories, serious and comic, particularly 
adelicious one about Captain (now Sir James) Gordon, and a fellow who 
pretended he had lost the use of an arm. [tis a pity there are so many sea- 
phiases in the book, unintelligible to us Philonauts, who, at least while we are 
reading, would fain not be lubbers. But these dithcult passages are principally 
confined to the narratives putin the mouths of the seamen themselves. The 
work opens with a capital account of a midshipman’s first experiences on board 
ship. There are some good remarks, written tna verv manly and candid spirit, 
on Admiral Ekins’s interesting work upon Naval Battles; and the Quarterly 
Reviewers are presented with some, not so pleasant, on the summary manner 
in which they undertake to cut and carve out the North Pole for us; and 
make no bones of the * thick-ribbed ice.” Our author has here shown his 
talent at handling what may be called a criticism o' nine tails, 

Tue Firzwittiam Music.—In confessing ourselves lovers of all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious Christmas, in-doors and out of 
doors, parties, plum-puddings, pantomimes, holly-boughs, galanty-shows, 
wassail-bowls, forfeits, misletoe, and all thereunto belonging, we hold it no 
unseasonable intrusion of the sentimental to add, that we love to lie awake 
alittle at night, in the intervals of our gaicties, and listen to those myste- 
nously denominated persons, the waits ; always provided, that the performer of 
the bass is not totally ignorant of that part of his art. We have a tender recol- 
lection of the homely Christmas carol, that used to be sung at school ; nor can 
we hear, without particular emotion at this season, that divine ee of 
Handel’s, with its recitative full of singleness of purpose and a truly pastoral 
simplicity, ‘* There were shepherds abiding in the fields.” Sacred music ne- 
ver secins to be so sacred an so musical as at this period ; never less allied 
to the dogmas of any sect; or more full of those sweet suggestions for all, 
which belong both to the best music, and the best Christianity, With our 
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ears thus attuned to the occasion, it is with special gratification that we have 
the new year opened, as it were, with the re-awakening of some of the fy est 
organic strains of the Leos and Durantes of old. Long had we heard os 
those names, and long desired to know something imore of thier cone, nial 
sounds. Mr. Novello, im his publication under the above title, has br tole 
them like spirits from the other world, * with their singing-robes al 
them.’’ The work ts selected (we need not add in how masterly a maine 
from the valuable collection of Manuscripts, Works of Art, Xe, bequeathed 
tothe University of Cambridge by the late Earl Fitzwilliam ; and presents us in 
the first number just published, with noble compositions, hitherto unpublished, 
from the pen of Carissimi, Palestrina, Clari, Pergoiesi, the other great masters 
above mentioned, and more of the same school. ‘The old choirs of Staly 
re-open upon us, and pour forth their peals and appeals to heaven, in all their 
grandeur, and softness, and aflectionate entreaty ; now splen:lid as the other 
pomp of their service, now Howing as their robes, now tender, and breathing 
away in aspiration, as the perfume in their censers.  \!y Novello has here 
done for the musical world, what a literary man would do for us who should 
discover new Manuscripts of Spenser and Milton, 


Out 


THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE, 


Birps, joyous Birds of the wandering wing! 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of Spring? 
—* We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 


“ We have swept o’er cities, in song renown’d— 
Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

We have cross’d proud rivers, whose tide hath roll’d 
All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regain’d its home, 


Under Peasant’s roof-tree, or Monarch’s dome.” 


And what have ye found in the Monarch’s dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam.” 

—* We have found a change, we have found a pall, 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet’s hall, 

And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilr— 
—Nought looks the same, save the nest we built!” 


Oh, joyous Birds, it hath still been so! 

Through the halls of Kings doth the tempest go! 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep. 

Say, what have ye found in the Peasant’s cot, 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot? 


** A change we have found there, and many a change! 
Faces and footsteps and all things strange! 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, 

And the young that were, have a brow of care, 

And the place is hush’d where the children play’¢— 
—Nought looks the same, save the nest we made!” 


Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 

Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth! 

Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 

Ve have a guide, and shall we despair? 

Ye over desert and deep have pass’d— 

—So shall we reach our bright home at last !—— F. H. 
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